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MB am saree” RUBBER BELTING, PACKING, 


The Milwaukee Granulator. | HOSE, TUBING, Etc., 


piswrcel * EoueteT re HARD, Rupper SHEET, ROD AND TUBE, 


For Corn, Screenings and Feed. 
For Electrical and Other Uses. 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., 
Leather Belting, 
Lace Leather, etc. 


Reliance Works: Milwaukee, Wis. 


bee 


EITHER GEARED or BELT DRIVE. ! SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


IMP. CHICAGO CAR MOVER! 


Send for Illustrated Cata- 


Provided with the Wedge-Shaped makes ee logue. 
akes & a 
ALLOWS NO SLIP to our machine, w ag at Shee ae The Gutta Percha 


a now Mantactarea of 


and Rubber Mfg. Co,, 
159 and 161 Lake St., 
CHICAGO, 


THE MEDART PATENT 


WROUGHT RIM PULLEY, 


THE LIGHTEST, STRONGEST, 
BEST BALANCED AND CHEAPEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


Whole pulleys from 9 inches to 120 inches diameter. Split pulleys 
from 12 inches to 120 inches diaméter. 
Ail widths of face up to 36 inches, crowning or straight, with single, 


double or triple sets of arms. Also tight and loose pulleys. Absolute 
CORRUCATED EDCE ROOFING. Dp. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Satisfaction Guaranteed. SHAFTING, HANGERS, COUPLINGS, ETC. 


bi CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO., - CAMBRIDGE, OHIO. 

: 4 (2S Send for Illustrated G Catalogue and Price List. M E DA R ‘a? PAT E Ni T > U L L E Y co. : 
. SUMMERS, - - - OMAHA. NEBRASKA. . - _ | GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS. 1206 TO 1214 .N. MAIN ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
JUSTON & HARRIS, MINNEAPOLIS, - | - GENERAL AGENTS FOR MINNESOTA. | STORES: 99 & 101 W. Second St., Cincinnati. 24& 26S. Canal St., 


FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


Elevator Machinery and Supplies 


EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Either Steam or Horse-po wer, Address 


THE FROST NIFG. CO., 


GALESBURG, ItI. 


Light and handy. 
Cheapest and BEST 
in the market. To accommodate my numerous customers and save 
cost of freight, I constantly keep stock subject to order at Chicago, 
St. Louis, ' sRareas City, Minneapolis, Nashville and Buffalo, deliv; 
ered free. If gecires 80 days’ trial allowed. Send for references 
and prices. Addres 


a CHAS. T. BARNES, 335 West Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


8~ Took FIRST Medal at the New Orleans Exposition. 


Corrugated Iron Siding, 


The only Double Capped Corrugated Roofing, and the only 
one prepared hy the manufacturers ready for laying. 


Chicago 
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R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, 
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BARNARD & LEAS MFC. CO., 


No. 1306 Union Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Complete Plans and Specifications Furnished fir Elevators without ex- 
tra Charge. WletorCorn Shellers, Dustless Corn Cleaners; Barna: d’s Im- 
proved Warehouse Separators. and all other kinds of Elevator Machinery and Supplies Fur- 


H. B. NICODEMUS, Treasurer. 


LL. D. RICHARDS, President. 
CHAS. H. GODFREY, Superintendent 


ARTHUR TRUESDELL, Secretary. 


Fremont Foundry and Machine Co. 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA, 


MANUFACTURE 


nished at Shortest Notice. 


OFFIcE oF G. B. SHaw & Co., 
CHERRYVALE, KAN., March 9, 1885. 
Dear Sir :—In answer to your recent favor will 
say, that with the three elevators we are now oper- 
ating, built in accordance with plans furnished by 
you, we are well pleased, and would have no_hesi- 
tation in recommending you as a skilled and eco- 
nomical designer of Elevators, With the machines 
and machinery bonght of Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 
we are aiso well pleased, asit is all first-class and 
satisfactory in every way. 
Very truly yours, G. B. SHaw & Co. 
A. C, SHERMAN, Graim Dealer, 
Rossvii1z,. Kan., March 5. 1885. 
DEAR Simr:—I desire to say,,that by following 
plans in building my Elevator at St. Marys, Kan., 
furnished me by you, and placing my order for 
machinery with Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., of Mo- 
line, Tll,, for Wheat Cleaner, Corn Sheller, and 
Cleaner and Elevator Goods entire, I now have 
one of the best Elevators in the state. Everything 
works splendid and to my entire satisfaction. 
Respectfully, A C. SHERMAN. 
OFFICE oF TupoR, Exniorr & Co., Grain and Chop- 
ped Feed, Honron, Kan., March 21, 1885. 
DerAR Sir:—We like the plan of our Elevator 
very much, and do not think that for a building 
of the size of ours the plans could be improved 
upon. Exerything issimple and handy, and very 
easily run. The machinery works fine, and has 
ever since we started, and the Sheller is the best 


READ THE FOLLOWING: 


should we conclude to erect another Elevator at 
some other point, will consult you for a plan. 
Yours very truly, Tupor, Exuiotr & Co. 


B. F. Buaxer & Co., Lumber, Building Material, 
Grain and Flax Seed, 
PLEASANTON, Kan., March 5, 1885. 
Drar Srr:—The Elevators you designed for us 
at Fontana, Kan., and Sprague. Mo., are giving en- 
tire satisfaction. and the machinery all does its 
work well. Weconsider your plan very convenient, 
substantial and economical. 
B. F. Braker & Co. 


Yours very. truly, 
Brinson, Hoi & Co., Grain Commission Mer- 
chants, Orrawa, Kan., April 2, 1885. 

DEAR Sre:—Replying to your favor of recent 
date, we take pleasure in saying, our new eleyator 
built here last season, on your plans.and specifica- 
tions, gives us highest 
the machinery furnished by Barnard and Leas Mfg. 
Co. is first-class in every respect, and works to our 
entire satisfaction. We have, up to this date hand- 
led about 150,000 bushels.of ear corn, and a large 
amount of other grain through our elevator, and 
with your complete outfit of machinery, etc., and 
have not been to a nickel’s expense or had one 
minute’s delay from any cause whatever, all 
of which we credit to your well-arranged plans,an d 
good class of machinery furnished by your house. 

We can fully recommend and indorse your ar- 
chitecture and machinery, and you have liberty to 


i) 


possible satisfaction; and | 
¢ 


refer to us, any time, any one contemplating build- 
ing an elevator. Very truly yours, 
BRINSON, HILL & CO. 


we have ever seen. The Corn and Wheat Cleaners 
could not do any better work than they do. We 


are fuily satisfied and pleased with everything, and 


The above cut is a fair representation of the Rail Dump in common use, on which 
we are collecting a royalty for past use, and licensing parties to continue to use, and 
also putin new Dumps. Our patents on Rail Dumps fully cover this class of Dumps. 
Any one using Rail Dumps can readily decide by comparing his Dump with this cut, 
whether he infringes or not. We also control patents that cover Platform Dumps. 
Our prices are reasonable in settlements for past. infringements, and for licenses to 
continue to use the Dumps. 


(=~ Applications for Licenses for using said patented improvements, and for set 
tlements for past infringements should be addressed to 


J. M. HARPER, Room 28, Board of Trade Building, PEORIA, ILL. 


i. B. FREEWIAN, 


ARCHITECT AND PRACTICAL BUILDER 


Of Stationary Elevators, Floating Elevators, and 
Special Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


PHORIA, IiT:T.. 


WRAL. Ee. BENT, 
Architect & Grain Elevator Builder$ Contractor 


417 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Ap- 
plication. Correspondence Solicited. 


LENNOX MACHINE CoO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


——AND DESIGNERS rOR—— 


ELEVATORS, MILLS, E'TC., 


Anywhere where a strong, serviceable, well-built outfit is needed. Also, Pulleys, Hangers, Shafting 
Boxes, Gearing, and General Elevator and Mill Supplies. Promptness and reasonable prices. Special 
attention given to repairing Engines, Boilers, and Machinery. Get prices of 


LENNOX MACHINE Co., 
MAKSHALLTOWN, LOWA. 


ENCINES and BOILERS 


OF ALL SIZES. 


Boots, Shafting. Pulleys, Geating, Boxes and Hangers especially adapt- 
ed to ELEVATOR AND gk ed INERY. Furnished upon 
short notice 2 


Corn Shellers, Cleaners, Separators, Seales, Belting, Llevator Buckets, &. 


We also keep on hand astock of Governors, Steam Brass Goods, Pipe and all kinds of Engine 
Fittings. (87S) ec’al attention given to Repairing. 
If you are intending to build or enlarge, send to us for estimates and prices. 
ED 
$200,0 


| SINKER, DAVIS & 60, 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS 
ELEVATOR AND FLOUR MILL MACHINERY. 


Five Points of Superiority found in our Engine: 
1. Absolutely balanced valve. 
2. Closest economy of Fuel. - 
3. Most reliable and effectual in 


its work. ae 
plicity of construction and 


Correspondence 


stablished. 
1850. 


* ene, 
Ror” SINKER, nevis & CO. 


GY | 


4. Sim 
great durability, requiring less at- 
tention by reason of few adjust- 
ments. ; 

5. Reasonable Price. — ‘ 

PLANS AND DRAWINGS OF MILLS AND 

ELEVATORS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SINKER, DAVIS & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
BATES’ | 


Champion Rapid Grain Dryer! 


atso RAPID DRYERS ror. 


Fertilizers (Tankage), Co tonseed, Glucose, and Brewers’ Refuse, Glue, 
Siarch, Wool, Lumber, Shingles, etc. 


(a> UNEQUALED For Rapipity AND THOROUGHNESS. The Best, Most Rapid and 


Satisfactory Dryers extant ! F ’ 
GRAIN DRIED at rate of 1,000 bushels per hour, the automatic arrangements’ and low tem- 
perature insuring evenness and unifurmity, The capacity, however, can be increased in proportion 
to power and space afforded. Besides aryi” & evenly, the very dry air peculiar to this machine will re- 
move any slight odor from sweat or heat, and put the grain in. condition to grade. As the air used is 
prepared air, and has all the various degrees of low temperature necessary, there is no Parch, 
Shrivel, Discoloration or other evidence of artificial drying. Damp Grain made ae dry as 
the rules of ins; ection require, or as dry even as old grain. It is beyond question the Champion- 
Grain Dryer. 


BATES’ FERTILIZER DRYER 


Accomplishes three times the work accomplished by any of its competitors, with about ome- 
quarter the power, saving 50 to 75 per cent. over all others in cost of operation, as well as in first 
cost.. Besides Drying and Grinding, this machine delivers the material cold, ready for immediate 
shipment. All Machines absolutely Safe against fire. Compact, and occupy but about 
14 feet square space. Information, details and estimates furnished promptly upon application. 


J.C. BATES, 


POSTOFFICE BOX Room 73, Calumet Building, | 
585. 189 La Salle St., CHICACO, ILL. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


BEST ROOF 


i In the World is the Montross Patent 


METAL SHINGLES 


Cheap, Durable, Handsome, Fireproof. 
Absolutely Water-tight. 
Proof against Storms, Snow and Ice. 
Can be put on by anybody. ~ 
Adapted for all classes of Buildings. 
Send for Circulars and Price Lists, free. 


E. VAN NOORDEN &CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


—— 


\ xy 
SNRAIEC 
EANS AG 


NEw ORL ENCY, 
EDWARD THOMPSON, 172 Poydras St. 


» 


-SHAFTING, | 
PULLEYS, 

nals HANGERS. 
F. Brown’s Patent Friction Clutch. 


Send for Dllustrated Catalogue and Discounts to | 


A. & F. BROWN, 43 PARK PLACE,N.Y, _ 


350,000 bushels (7%. 118). It is a single track, 
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BELTS AS GRAIN CONVEYORS. 


BY T. W. HUGO, DULUTH, MINN. 

Belts for conveying grain are more extensively used 
in the Duluth elevator system than in any other place in 
the world, as far as the writer is aware, and information 
on suck subjects is very limited. These two facts have 
led to the presentation of this paper in the hope that, at 
least, attention might be drawn to this important feature 
in grain handling. 

A description of the various belt conveyors in use in 
this place will necessarily include mention of the differ- 
ent elevators, and they will be taken in order according 
to age. 

In 1869 Elevator “A” was built, with a capacity of 


are shaped like (0, Wig. 119. Heavy canvas is also rivet: 
ed to the rubber belts, which bags down 414” in the 
center, the whole forming a conveyor three feet in width. 
The rollers over which the belt runs are as shown in D 
D', Fig. 119. Two wooden rollers are on an iron axle, 
the upper part of the combination belt only touching 
the rollers. This belt travels 650 feet per minute, and 
from the extreme end of the annex runs horizontally for 
a distance of 95 feet under the floor through which the 
grain from the bins falls ontoit. It then rises atan angle 
of 36° for a distance of 30 feet, passing around a 36" 
straight face wooden driving pulley over which the grain 
is discharged. This pulley is cut away in the center to al- 
low the belt to pass around without touching the concave 
part. The capacity of this belt is 12,000 bushels per hour- 


of the grade it enters a gallery 9 feet wide by 8 feet high 
and 250 feet long, built on trestle work, as shown in F%g. 
120. It then enters ‘C” on the top floor of the cupola, 
passes through the dumper, and after thus running 300 
feet horizontally it passes over the tightener pulley at 
the end and returns between the track on which the 
dumper runs. The belt runs 775 feet per minute, and is 
supported by concave wooden rollers, wv, 9” in diameter 
at ends, and 51g” in diameter in center, placed at 6 feet 
centers on the upper or loaded part, and 12 feet centers 
on the under or return part. ‘The framework on which 
are fastened the bearings for the rollers is made of 3’x 
8" pine, gradually decreasing in height from 7 feet at the 
driving pulley to 14" at “C,”’ where the 24¢"x5" string- 
ers, on which the lower rollers have their bearing, 

rest onthe floor. The upper and lower parts 


of the belt are made torun at a distance of 


five-car house, having five receiving and three 


16” from one another by means of intermedi. 


shipping legs, and three cleaning machines, 


ate idler pulleys. 


and the motive power is supplied by a hori- 


zontal non-condensing engine 24"x30", with 


plain slide valve, cut-off on back, and a throt- 
tling governor. This engine makes 68 revolu- 
tions per minute, and was built by the N. W. 
Mfg. Co., of Chicago. 

_ In 1879 an annex was built, with a capacity 
of 210,000 bushels. fg. 118 shows a view of 
the house as it exists at present, the annex 
being distinguished by its cupola, which is one 
story less in height than the main building. 
Two conveyor belts are used, an upper belt to 
convey the grain out to the annex, and a lower 
one to bring it back. The power to drive the 
upper belt is transmitted from the main line 
of shafting in the cupola to a 24" straight face 
pulley by a belt; this is the driving pulley for the 36" 
rubber belt, which has a speed of 650 feet per minute, 
and is supported by and runs over concave wooden roll- 
ers, very nearly similarto U (Figs. 121 and 122), 9" in 
diameter at the ends and 414” in diameter in the center, 
placed at 4 feet centers. The framework for these is 
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ELEVATOR “A,” DULUTH, MINN. 


In the fall of 1880 Elevator “B,”’ with a capacity of 
1,000,000 bushels, started to receive and ship grain. This 
is adouble-track house for ten cars on a track, with ten 
receiving and six shipping legs, and having originally 
four, but now six, cleaning machines. A vertical, over- 
head, condensing engine supplies the motive power, 


built on the bin floor in “A” on an incline of 7 feet in| making 58 revolutions per minute, the cylinder being 


60 feet. This 60 feet brings the belt to the annex in| 


which it runs horizontally, passes through the dumper, 
and at a distance of 155 feet from the driving pulley 
passes around a 24” straight face pulley, which is made 


42”"x42”, with plain slide valve and cut-off on back and a 
throttling governor. 

In 1882 Warehouse “C,” with a capacity of 1,100,000 
bushels, was built in aline with, but 250 feet from, “B.” 


to serve as a tightener, and returns, being supported by | Hg. 120 will give a view of the situation; the two being 


concave wooden rollers placed at 12 feet centers. This 
belt will carry 8,500 bushels of wheat per hour. 

For the purpose of conveying the grain back to the 
main building a combination belt is used, of which B. C. 


B', Fig. 119, is a section. B B’ are two ordinary 7’ 


. Tubber belts connected together and kept apart by 14"x 


14" band iron riveted to each belt at a distance along the 
length of the belt of 4 feet centers; these distance strips 


connected together by conveyors. 

The power necessary to drive the upper conveyor belt 
is transmitted from the main line of shafting in the 
cupolain “B,” through a belt, shaft, and bevel gears to 
the iron driving pulley, 48" in diameter at edges, with 
4" crqwn, which communicates motion to a 36” four-ply 
rubber belt. For 88 feet it runs horizontally, then on an 


The dumper mentioned above is shown in 
Fig. 121 and Fig. 122, in which A is a cast- 
iron frame running on and supported by 
wheels, B. It is cast in two pieces, bolted to- 
gether at the center, as at (, and so constructed 
as to receive the shaft #7, which passes through 
and is keyed fast to the movable casting H. 
This casting has a bearing fitted in the end of 
each long and each short arm, in which run 
the journals of the rollers, Zand JZ’. The 
gear, K, is fastened to the shaft, #, and the 
hand-wheel, Z, is fastened to the worm, J. 
O is the upper belt and P is the lower, the 
arrows indicating the direction of the belt’s mo- 
tion. # is a sheet-iron spout swiveled at 8 to 
the frame A, so-that it can be swung around to the side. 
Similar letters refer to similar parts in vgs. 121 and 122. 
In Elevator “B,” close to the driving pulley, and along 
for a distance of 75 feet, are hoppers which receive the 
grain from the scales above. These hoppers come down 
to within amerely clearing distance of the belt, the 
grain being discharged through long, narrow openings 
regulated by slides. 

It is sometimes necessary to prevent the grain from 
jumping off the belt when falling from the hoppers, and 
for this purpose concentrators, Figs. 123 and 124, are used 
which are fastened to the framework that supports the 
belt and rollers, and are placed one on each side of the 
belt opposite the hopper. When the lignum vite rollers 
are brought close enough together by means of the 
screw, the sides of the belt are correspondingly turned 
up, thus preventing any grain from spattering off at the 
time it falls into the belt... After once itis there it lies 
as quietly as if glued on, and not a single kernel need be 


up-grade of 34” toa foot. At 16 feet fromthe beginning | lost in the run of over 600 feet. A little of the ligh 
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122 


husks, jarred to the surface by the motion, will be blown 
off, but the grain will pile up until it is sometimes 6” 
deep in the center of the belt, running out to nothing 
about 1” from the edge. At from 35 feet to 40 feet from 
the dumper the belt leaves the rollers and ascends to a 
height of 45” from the line of rollers, and as it passes 
around the upper roller of the dumper, y, at almost a 
right angle, the momentum of the grain is sufficient to 
carry it forward, an unbroken stream of grain, into the 
opening, 7, in the dumper, from whence it passes 
through the spout & through hoppers built in the floor, 
through wooden spouts into the different bins. 

There are ten of these openings or hoppers built in the 
floor at the side of the dumper track, close enough to be 
reached by the spout, R, when turned sideways. Each 


of these openings is over a circle of spouts which lead 
to the 180 bins in the house. 
When itis necessary to move the dumper to another part 


Starting from the end of “C,” where the tightener is 
placed, the belt runs 300 feet horizontally on rollers sim- 
ilar to u, supported by a raised framework under the 
floor, then up-grade 44" to a foot, through a gallery built 
on the dock, 250 feet long, and 38 feet into “B,” where it 
runs over the driving pulley, the grain on it being dis- 
charged over the end into a hopper, from whence it is 
spouted to the different elevating legs. Holes are cut 
in the lower floor in “C,’? and hoppers with long, nar- 
row openings are built afftonvenient distances over the 
belt into which the grain from the bins overhead is 
spouted. This belt has carried 14,000 bushels of wheat 
per hour. 

In the St. Paul and Duluth elevator a conveyor belt is 
used for the purpose of shipping grain into vessels, the 
elevator being built back from the dock. The belt runs 
in a gallery elevated on posts about 25 feet high, leading 
from the end of the elevator at an angle of 45° to the 
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shipping legs, and five cleaning machines. An overhead ” 


vertical condensing Reynolds-Corliss Engine, 34x36", 


making 66 revolutions per minute, supplies the power. 


Work has begun on Warehouse “T’,” with a capacity of 
1,250,000 bushels, to be builtin a line with “EH,” but 250 
feet distant from it,and connected by conveyors in a 
manner but slightly differing from “B” and “C,” Fig. 
120. The upper conveyors will be 160 feet in ‘‘H,” 250 
feet between “E” and “F’,”” and 300 feet in “F,” so that 
there will be 710 feet between centers of shafts at ends. 
The lower belt will be 50 feet in “E,” and the same as 
the upper one beyond that, making a total of 600 feet 
between centers of shafts at ends. 

Also in December, 1884, Elevator “D” was built, with 
a capacity of 1,200,000 bushels. 
house for nine cars on each track, with nine receiving 
and eight shipping legs, and eight cleaning machines. 
A steeple compound condensing overhead vertical Cuya- 
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of the house, the upper roller, Y,is lowered, and by the 
same motion the lower roller, Z, is raised by means of 
the worm, .V, and gear, K, the power being applied to 
the hand-wheel, Z; the casting, H, and shaft, H, turning 
in the bearings, 0. The right and left nuts, V, are 
slackened, the stays, X, unhooked,. and the dumper 
pushed bodily along the track to its destination. When 
in place, the stays are hooked in and tightened, and by 
means of the worm and gear the castingis brought to the 
position shown in /%g. 122. The belt can be started 
immediately, the operation thus consuming very litile 
time. This belt will carry 13,000 bushels of wheat per 
hour. 

The power for the lower conveyor belt is taken off the 
end of the engine shaft, using a sprocket wheel with 
friction clutch, link belt, shaft, bevel gears, and a wire 
rope 262 feet between centers of shafts to transmit to the 
driving pulley 48” diameter with 4" crown. Belt and 
speed are the same as in the upper conveyor. 


Fig.122 
dock front, a distance of 300 feet. 


The belt is a 50’ 
four-ply rubber belt, running on rollers somewhat simi- 
lar tou, igs. 121 and 122, pitched at 6 feet centers on the 
upper and 12 feet centers on the lower part, which are 


10" in diameter at the ends and 514g in the center. The 
power to drive this belt is taken from the main line of 
shafting below, transmitted by a quarter twist belt to a 
48" straight face wooden pulley. The grain drops on 
the belt close to this driving pulley, travels 600 feet per 
minute on an incline of two feet in 300 feet, and dis- 
charges over the 24” tightener pulley at the end into a 
hopper, from which, through two 12" iron telescope 
spouts, it shoots into the vessel. Only portions of two 
cargoes were shipped last year, so that no reliable data 
are at hand. A horizontal Hamilton-Corliss Engine, 18” 
x80", non-condensing, supplies the power. 

In the fall of 1884 Elevator “E,” with a capacity of 
800,000 bushels, was built. It is a double-track house for 
five cars on each track, with five receiving and five 


hoga Engine furnishes the power. The cylinders are 
24" and 44"x48", arranged for 66 revolutions per minute; 
the steam is cut off ina small cylinder only, and the 
dead space reduced very much by making the bottom of 
the small cylinder serve as the top of the large one, and 
in this way the cylinders are brought as close together 
as a steep’e engine can be got. A throttling governor is 
used. This engine has given excellent. satisfaction, and 
considering the very variable nature of elevator work, 
the necessity for providing for heavy loads at any time 
without warning, and the surety of running a large en 
gine two-thirds of the time with little more than friction 
loads, it is the writer’s opinion that a properly construct - 
ed compound engine is pre-eminently fitted for elevator 


work, and will prove itself so, all the factors of fuel, | 


interest, maintenance, being counted in. 
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This is a double-track ; 
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Work has been commenced on “G,” with a capacity of | 


1,500,000 bushels, to be connected to “D” by belt convey- 
ors, the general arrangement being similar to that already 


{ 


. “boycott.” 
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feet between “D” and “G,” and 350 feet in “G.’ The 
lower belt will be 50 feet in “D,” 250 feet between and 
350 feet in “G,” making a total length between centers of 
pulleys at ends of 880 feet for the upper conveyor, and 
650 feet for the lower. 

As stated at the beginniag of this paper, its object is 
to add something to the very small amount of informa- 
tion that is public property on this subject. For that 
purpose the writer made some tests with a view to ascer- 
tain the amount of power required for the different con- 
yveyors in “B” and “C,” and intended to submit the 
results to the society, but since this paper was begun his 
attention was drawn to Mr. D. K. Clark’s observations 
in his manual, on this subject, and these 
disagreeing very materially from the re- 
sults of the writer’s tests, it was decided 
to withhold those results for the present 
until an opportunity presented itself for 
verification by more extensive experi- 
ments. The opportunity will be afforded 
as soon as “F” and “G” are completed, 
and in conjunction with the shipping belt 
of the St. P. & D. elevator will present 
means for eliminating errors possiblein a 
solitary example. 

Enough has been said to show that it is 
a satisfactory method of handling grain, 
and not grain alone, but there are various 
articles that could be expeditiously and 
cheaply handled by this plan, or modifica- 
tions of it to suit the articles to be handled. 


“described. The upper belt will be 280 feet in “D,” 250|GRAIN; ITS STOWAGE, STCRAGE, 


AND PRESERVATION. 


In the November issue we gave a description of the 
various methods resorted to to preserve grain in stores 
and granaries both by chemical changes and from inter- 
nal mcisture. The preservation of breadstuffs has occu- 
pied the attention of inventors both in Europe and this 
country from time immemorial. A patent was granted 
to Donald Currie in Great Britain in 1827, for preserv- 
ing grain and other vegetable and animal substances. 
We copy from the specification as follows: ‘The grain 
is preserved in air-tight vessels, vaults, or other proper 


| natural state.” 


ing is the specification: “My invention consists in re- 
moving, by disintegration or decomposition partly or 
entirely, the ligneous or outer pellicle of the grain by 
moistening the same with, or immersing it in, a caustic 
alkaline solution, such, for instance, as caustic soda or 
lime. This moistening may be effected by hand or by 
means of any suitable mechanical arrangement. The 
grain, after having been sufliciently submitted to the 
action of the alkaline solution, is dried at once, or the 
same may be first washed and then dried, and will be 
found to yield more and better flour, keep for a greater 
length of time, and germinate better than if left in the 
Another invention of this nature con- 


receptacles, from which the atmospheric air has been | sisted in treating the grain with ether, chloroform, sul- 


With grain the belts give no trouble 
whatever, even with belts over 1,300 feet 
long, and no trouble is anticipated with 
the long one (almost 1,800 feet) which will 
‘be used in ‘‘G.”” The warehouse can be 
built very much cheaper than a regular 
elevator, and will be as efficient as a ware- 
house. Very few extra men are required 
to attend to it; paying work is made for 
the motive power when it would otherwise 
be idle; the rate of insurance is lessened ; 
the cost of maintenance is very small; and 
with larger rollers, or sectional rollers 
lubricated through a hollow shaft, the fric- 
tion can be very much decreased. Should 
it be desired, by a proper belt speed, 


phuret of carbon, and other anesthetic 
agents to destroy insects, and for the pur- 
pose of retarding and preventing fermen- 
tation. In operating upon dry grain, pre- 
viously introduced into hermetically closed 
chambers, the proportions used are three 
ounces by weight of chloroform or sul- 
phuret of carbon per cubic yard of con- 
tents. Twenty-four hours exposure is suffi- 
cient. The grain may be preserved in the 
chambers. One ounce and a half of 
either of these agents in the state of vapor 
will produce the same result if the grain 
be kept in contact therewith. In 1860 a 
patent was granted in Great Britain to 
William Clarke for a method of storing 
and preserving grain, of which the follow- 
ing is the specification: “The grain is 
stored in large cylindrical vessels formed 
of segments of baked clay hooped with 
iron. A sufficient number of these, sup- 
ported by suitable framework, constitute 
the granary. There is a winnowing ma 
chine through which the grain is passed 
as required, the grain being supplied 
thereto from a common receptacle into 
which all the vessels discharge. The same 
receptacle can also be caused to discharge 
into sacks. This latter is effected by caus 
ing the grain to pass through an apparatus 
* which being connected with a weighing 
machine weighs the wheat and sounds an 
alarm which gives warning that the valve 
is closed and that the sack is full. The 


angles of 45° can be ascended, and the 
grain thus elevated without buckets on 
the belts, and experience with the longest 
belt conveyors in the world has proved 
their usefulness, their reliability 
and their economy. 


Says the Farmers’ Advocate of 
St. Paul: Commenting upon the 
effort of the Minneapolis Mill- 
ers’ Association to freeze out 
local wheat buyers at Glencoe, 
by advancing the price at points 
near by several cents above the 
market, the AMERICAN ELEVA- 
TOR AND GRAIN TRADE says: 


Fig. {2I 


“The railroads can easily be 
stopped from discriminating 
against a town, but how an insti- 
tution like the Millers’ Associa- 
tion can be prevented from doing so, if it sees 
fit, we fail to see.’ Our contemporary is evidently 
a little near-sighted, or at least not so far-sighted 
as the enterprising business men of Glencoe. They 
saw the way discrimination against them could be 
estopped, and promptly proceeded to put their plan into 
execution, and so effective was it, that the Millers’ Asso’ 


‘ciation doubly discounted the “come down” time of 


Davy Crockett’s coon. In fact, the Association was in 
such haste to “come down” that it fairly tumbled 
over itself in doing it. The means used may not be 
known to the legal vocabulary of our contemporary, but 
itis coming into use quite frequently, and is termed 
The business men of Glencoe simply boy- 
cotted the business men of Minneapolis, who in turn 
played Davy Crockett to the Millers’ Association. See? 

Chicago receipts of flaxseed for November were 
1,166,250 bushels—a decrease of 1,213,250 bushels from 
October, but a gain -of 493,000 bushels over November- 
1884, Receipts fui the past eleven months were 5,191, 
675 Lusheis. 


exhausted and replaced by carbonic acid §gas, procured 
by any of the well-known methods, as, for instance, by 
the combustion of charcoal or by fermentation, so as to 


prevent the tendency of grain to vegetate.” Another in- 
vention consisted in using chlorine, or any other sul- 
phurous gas expanding under a bell, a box, or an air- 
tight cloth or similar apparatus. The grain was to be 
exposed to the gas in sieves, or in an open work cylin- 
der, working in a chamber filled with the gas. Another 
invention consisted of driving into the receptacles con- 
taining the grain, carbonic acid gas, oxide of carbon, or 
azote. Airis forced by a blower through pipes sur- 
rounding a stove. This air, and apparently with it the 
products of combustion from the stove, is carried by a 
pipe to the bottom of the receptacle for the grain, into 
which itis discharged through a grating. After the 
grain has been thustreated for a sufficient time, the 
openings to the receptacle are to be hermetically closed, 
and the grain may then be kept for an indefinite period. 
A patent was granted in France in 1855 to Henri Sibille 


for a method of preserving grain, of which the follow- 


grain is also measured by a meter with a 
| valve at top and bottom which are opened 
bene closed alternately. Two such meters 

may be used, acting simultaneously. An 
indicator may be employed to 
register the amount passed. A 
small granary of this sort may 
be worked by asteam engine or 
horse-gear, which operates a 
threshing machine, placed near 
the granary. Another method 
was afterward patented by the 
same party in which he recom- 
mends inclosing the grain with 
any chemical agent having an 
avidity for moisture, such as 
caustic, potash, chloride of cal- 
cium,” etc. 

Robert Potter obtained an 
English patent in 1866 for 
“cleansiag, purifying and bleaching various kinds of 
grain.” Sulphuric acid, chloride of lime, and salt mixed 
with water are used in various proportions to treat grain. 
For barley 244 pounds of chloride of lime with or with- 
out 114 to 2 ounces of sulphuric acid in 120 gallons of 
water. This is enough to treat 35 bushels of wheat. For 
oats 5 to 6 ounces of sulphuric acid and half a pound of 
salt to 120 gallons of water for 35 bushel’ Or the salt 
may be omitted and 6 to 8 ounces of af d used. Hither 
of these may be used for wheat, the gyiin to be steeped 
from two to three hours. Chlorine gas may also be used 
instead of chloride of lime, and the chlorides of potash 
and soda may be employed in the same proportions. A 
Mr. Bellford ob‘ained a patent in Great Britain in 1854 
for “treating grain, flour or other substances and retard 
the process of decay, which, it is stated, where there is 
only a small amount of moisture invariably commences 
at the center of the heap or mass, and thence extends in 
all directions. To this end the center of the mass is re- 
moved by placing therein an open tube or tubes, or by 
the employment of any substantially similar means by 
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which the mass is so distributed that if decay com- 
mences at any point it must extend to a very great dis- 
tance in order to affect any considerable portion of the 
mass, and therefore its progress must beslow. By thus 
removing the center the mass is also distributed in a 
body of lessthan one-half the thickness it would other- 
wise be, and thus it is believed the tendency to decay is 
in a Jarge degree arrested.” 

The vacuum principle seems to be the subject of 
more patents than any other. In 1863 a patent was 
granted in France to Henri Adrien for an invention 
which related to the process of preserving grain and 
jour by “producing a vacuum more or less perfect in the 
cylinder or receptacles which contains the grain, such 
cylinders being of sufficient strength to bear the exter- 
nal pressure of the atmosphere,” The apparatus em- 
ployed to produce the vacuum consists of a boiler or 
veese) hermetically closed, and from which has been ex- 
pelled the aeriform contents by 4 jet of steam, which is 
afterward condensed by applying to the boiler or vessel 
cold water externally. The vessel being thereby ex- 
hausted of ite aeriform contents, is placed in communi- 
cation by means of pipes and suitable taps or valves with 
one or more of the cylinders containing the grain, and 
as soon a6 the passage is open 4 principal portion of the 
air contained in the preserving cylinders is drawn into 
the exhausted bolier, and by repeating the operation the 
substances in the preserving cylinders are left in vacu- 
may also be produced mechanically by an 
air pump. The effect of the application of the vacuum 
to reservoirs containing grain or flour is to kill all in- 
sects and prevent fermentation and spontaneous or other 
combustion, causes which in a short space of time may 
destroy immense stores of grain. 

The method of preserving grain which was patented 
by George Spencer in England in 1869 attracted some 
attention at the time. It consisted of silos made with a 
man-hole at the top, and a delivery valve at the bottom. 
The valve was a sliding one and worked airtight in its 
seat. The cover was made with a lip which beds in soft 
metal, filling a groove in the other part of the silo. The 
cover may be made with two pipes, one leading to an 
exhaust pump, and the other to an apparatus supplying 
nitrogen. These tubes have a common valve so ar- 
ranged that either or both can be opened or closed. An 
outer cover has an opening therein through which the 
valves can be examined without removing the whole 
To supply nitrogen air is drawn through retorts 
filled with spongy iron, iron filings, etc.. The air is first 
passed over a deliquescent salt to dry it. The retorts 
are arranged go that the air is made to pass through the 
whole series, They may be side by side, separated by 
partitions, with openings alternately at top and bottom 
a0 that the air is drawn up through one retort and down 
through the next, or they may communicate through 
pipes leading from the top of one retort to the bottom of 
the next, A special alr pump for driving the gas through 
the grain is used, 

Many have mixed powders through the grain for 
cleaning it, destroying weevils, improving it for sowing, 
ete, O.T, Balouchard obtained in France and England 
a patent of this nature. The powder was to be mixed 
with the grain and the whole passed through a smut 
machine, or the grain could be treated with a solution of 
it or mixed with itina dry state. The composition of 
different powders varies considerably. The ingredients 
of Balouchard’s patent are as follows: Lime, alum, car- 
boa, clay, wood powder, sawdust, salt of tartar, or tar- 
taric acid, bay salt, rock salt, sulphate of soda, carbonate 
of soda, sulphate of copper, sulphate of iron. These are 
combined, two or more together, in different propor- 
tions. Lime and clay are also enumerated. Another 
method for treating and preserving grain was patented 
by David Johnson in England in 1872. In his specifica. 
tion he says: “The grain, which may receive a prelim- 
inary washing in any ordinary apparatus, is delivered to 
the first of a series of tanks, each containing a worm and 
arranged 60 that they feed one into an ther in succession. 
The tanks are filled with water, solutions of caustic 
soda, lime, hydrochloric, sulphuric or other acid, so that 
the grain is treated in succession by the different agents, 
and recelyes a washing with water intermediate of its 
treatment with these agents, The grain is passed from 
the last tank toa centrifugal dryer, and thence to a 
chamber heated by a furnace filled with fumes of burn- 
ing sulphur, Inthis chamber a number of inclined 
shelves are mounted on aframe which is vibrated by a 
cam, 80 that the grain falls from one to the other until 
\t reaches the bottom, A current of air is driven through 


um, which 


cover, 


the chamber by a fan.” zWe give these methods for what 
they are worth. They may be the means of suggesting 
something different or better, as we find that each year 
more and more of the grain is stored in small elevators 
in small towns. 

It must be remembered that grain stored in floors in 
ordinary granaries requires great care, particularly when 
it is left there any length of time, so that it is quite im- 
portant that those in charge should be thoroughly famil- 
iar with every method of preservation. No granary 
or elevator where grain is to remain on storage for avy 
length of time should be situated in damp places or in 
the vicinity of trees. A constant draft should be main- 
tained, except in wet weather, and plenty of light should 
be provided. Fresh-harvested wheat contains, as a rule, 
too much moisture, and should, therefore, only be heaped 
in thin layers. It must be frequently turned, and as it 
becomes dryer it may be heaped thicker. Careful and 
economic storing is necessary in consequence of the in- 
creased demand for good flour, and the great competi- 
tion in the milling trade. This can only be done by 
utilizing the storage room to the full extent; by hand- 
ling, loading, and unloading with the best and most ap- 
proved machinery. These subjects will be treated in 
subsequent articles. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Qarrier of Goods—Contract Limiting Liability for 
Logs. 

A common carrier can not, by contract, limit its lia'il- 
ity for loss caused by its negligence, but when a shipper 
misrepresents the value of his articles for the purpose of 
getting reduced rates, he will be bound by a contract, 
made by arailway company in good faith, fixing the 
amount of recovery for loss at the sum stated by the 
shipper asthe value of his goods. If the company 
claims its liability is so fixed by contract the burden is 
on it to clearly show the fact. In this case the bill of 
lading stipulated that in case of loss the cost at the point 
of shipment should measure the amount of recovery. In 
the bill also were letters and figures shown to mean 
“leaks and outs excepted, $20 railroad valuation.” 
Shipper did not know they were in the bill, neither did 
he know their meaning. The court held that shipper 
could recover for goods lost by the carrier, their value at 
the point of shipment.—Rosenfield vs. Peoria, Danville & 
Hoansville Railroad Company, Indiana Supreme Court. 


Futures. - 


Recently a decision was rendered by Justice Fenner, 
of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, which reveals clearly 
the difficulty of proving a violation of contract. He 
states : 

1. Sales of property for future delivery, with the 
bona fide intention and obligation to make actual deliv- 
ery, are lawful contracts; but if under the form of such 
acontract the real intent be merely to speculate upon the 
rise and fall of prices, and the goods are not to be deliv- 
ered, but the contract to be settled on the basis of differ- 
ence of prices, the transaction is a wager and is non- 
actionable. 

2, In order to affect the contract the alleged illegal 
intent must have been mutual, and such intent by one 
party, not concurred in by the other, will not avail. 

83. The law presumes lawful purpose until the con- 
trary is proved, and when one party charges illegal in- 
tent the burden of proof is imposed upon him. 

4. The validity of the contract depends upon the state 
of things existing at its date, and is not affected by sub 
sequent agreements under which the parties voluntarily 
assent to a settlement on the basis of differences. 

5. The mere fact that at the date of his contract the 
vendor had not the goods and had made no arrange- 
ments for obtaining them, and had no expectation of 
receiving them unless by subsequent purchase, does not 
suffice toimpair the contract. The contrary doctrine 
once announced is now thoroughly overruled. 

6. _ It follows that the failure to identify the particular 
goods sold does not affect the matter, because the sale is 
not of ascertained articles but of articles of a designated 


. 


kind, quantity to be selected thereafter, which is a lawful 
contract when the obligations are reciprocal. 


Drafc—Auth rity of Drawer. 


©, a wool dealer in San Francisco, consigned 154 bales 
of wool to M, a wool commission merchant in Boston: 
M advanced money to O, leaving, at O’s estimate, a value 
of $3,800 due him; but, according to M’s estimate, $3,000, 
O telegraphed for further advances, and M, on March 27, 
1883, telegraphed O to draw for $1,500. O then asked 
if he would not accept a draft for $2,000, and M replied, 
on April 3, advising him to sell, and directing him to 
draw for $2,500 if he decided to sell, and, if not, to draw 
for not over $1,500. On receiving the telegram of March, 
27, O took it to his bank and obtained discount for a 
draft on M for $1,500, but gave M no notice of the draft, 
which M paid on presentation. On receiving the tele- 
gram of April 3, O’s clerk took it to the bank and got 
another draft for $2,500 discounted, which M refused to 
pay or accept. The court held that the authority to O 
being limited, the bank must be held to have taken the 
second draft on its own risk, and that M was not liable 
for the payment thereof——NVevada Bank vs. Luse, Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court. 


ve 


Negotiable Instruments —Partial Failure of Consid- 
eration. ig 


D sued W upon a bill of exchange, and the defense 
was set up that the plaintiff had notice that there was a 
partial failure of consideration, and the amount thereof 
was demanded in reduction of the plaintiffs claim. On 
the trial of this case (Davis vs. Wait) the jury were in- 
structed: “The plaintiff having notice of the claim of 
damages and defects before he purchased the draft, if 
he did purchase it, would not affect his right to recover, 
provided he purchased it before it became due. There 
being no allegation of fraud in obtaining the bill, the 
question of notice is not material, provided the draft was 
purchased for value, in the usual course of business, 
before it became due.’ Upon this charge the jury gave 
the plaintiff a verdict, and the defendant carried the 
judgment to the Supreme Court of Oregon, where it was 
reversed. The Chief Justice, Waldo, in the opinion, 
said: “The answer was a good defense. Partial failure 
of consideration of a bill of exchange may be set up to 
an action on the bill, and the defendant may recoup his 
damages, though they be unliquidated. If the indorser 
take a bill with notice of the failure of consideration his 
right to recover can not be superior to that of his in- 
dorser.” i 


The quantity of wheat sent abroad from this country 
in July was 3,604,125 bushels, against 6,928,402 bushels 
in July of last year; in August the quantity was 3,187,698 
bushels, against 12,382,943 bushels in the corresponding 
month of last year; in September the quantity exported 
was 3,738,467 bushels, against 9,609,933 for September 
last year. The total for the three months of this year was 
10,530,290, against a total of 28,921,278 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1884. There was also a falling off 
of about 25 per cent. in the exports of wheat flour. At 
the rate shown for the three months ending on Septem- 
ber last, the exports of wheat for twelve months would 
be only 42,000,000 bushels, while in the year ending June 
30, 1885, the quantity exported was nearly 85. Nate 000 
bushels. 


To separate legitimate trading for future delivery 
from the illegitimate,or gambling transaction,is one of the 
difficult problems of the present time. No one can deny 
the right of an importer who has purchased a cargo of 
coffee to buy and sell it asmany times over as he may 
elect between the time of purchase and the date of ar 
rival. A merchant may make a sale of refined oil to- 
day for export in March next. He may purchase in 
December crude oil against such sale, but finding he can 
dispose of it in January at a handsome profit, do so. Or 
he may trade in crude oil against his sale of refined as 
often as he chooses. Who can gainsay the legitimacy 
of the operation? We believe that on all Exchanges 
that are great centers of speculative trading, the buyers 
of options have the right, if they so elect, to call foran — 


actual delivery of the merchandise represented by the — 


certificates held. This is frequently done by heavy 
operators who have caught “the crowd” selling “short,” . 
or disposing of fictitious merchandise and knowing | 
that a demand for the property could not be met, they } 
force a settlement, generally at their own figures.—Ame?'- 
tcan Grocer, 
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MONTROSS PATENT METALLIC 
SHINGLES. 


Among the many decided improvements tending to 
the ornamentation and protection of building structures 
of every description, the use of metallic shingles occupy 
a deservedly high place, and as their advantages become 
more generally understood and appreciated their manu- 
facture and use become more extended and common. 

For simplicity, efficiency and durability, the Mon- 
TROSS PATENT SHINGLE, manufactured by Messrs. E. 
Van Noorden & Co,, of Boston, an illustration of whith 
is here given, is claimed to be unsurpassed, and as it is 
the cheapest shingle manufactured it is not surprising 
that the extensive facilities of this house are severely 
taxed to meet the demands for these goods. The use of 
metal shingles is not experimental, having been largely 
applied for eight years, and wherever introduced have 
become the favorite roofing among builders; being, in 
fact, a modification of the good old diamond roofing, as 
applied by tinsmiths, simplified in applying and strength- 
‘ened and beautified by stamping. Indeed they are far 
superior. ‘They are less than one-sixth the weight of 
slate, requiring a lighter and less expensive superstruct- 
ure. Being wrought iron, they readily conform to the 
shape of the roof, while slate will not. The objections to 
slate roofs are the freezing and thawing of 
water underneath or in the shaley or por- 
ous parts, breaking and shelling them off 
the enlargement of nail holes by constant 
working, loosening them, and falling 
bricks fromchimneys, and other accident- 
tal causes, breaking them, all resulting in 
leaks or necessitating expensive repairs, 
Heat from burning buildings adjacent 
causes slate to crack and fall off, and 
especially if water is thrown on them 
while hot. This leaves the sheathing ex- 
posed and is dangerous. Metal Shingles 
are free from all these objections, may be 
dented without causing a leak, or if per- 
forated, a new shingle can easily be sub- 
stituted for an old oneorthe hole soldered 
Exposed to fire the only injury is the 
burning of the paint, and they cool off rap- 
idly, retaining their original shape. 

Compared with tin rooting, they are 
claimed to obviate the objections of con- 
traction and expansion; also the dampness 
and rust upon the under side, by lack of 
ventilation. Compared with wooden 
shingles, the advantages are too obvious to require men- 
tion. 

In applying these shingles they have a uniform lap on 
all sides when laid (see cut), the lower edges of upper 
shingles lapping over the top edges of lower shingles as 
far as the dotted lines (A AA), the corrugations in the 
upper edges of the lower course fitting closely to those 
of the lower edges of the upper course. The point or 
lip (C1) engages with the shingles on each side below, 
through the openings (C1), covering all nail heads and 
effectually interlocking, when completed, the entire 
roof. The double ribs form a double obstacle-against 
snow or rain drifting through. 


It is stated that the wheat shipments from California, 
Oregon, and Washington territory give employment to 
more than 400 sailing vessels every .year. 


Leo Weltz, a prominent horticulturist of Ohio, and 
member of the State Board of Agriculture, who wen, 
abroad several months ago, has returned, and is in Wash. 
ington. He brought back with him four varieties of 
what the Russians consider their very best milling 
wheat. He also brought the information that the Rus 
sians are devoting themselves with great earnestness to 
wheat raising, and with improved methods and these 
new varieties of seed, they expect to regain their lost 
prestige, and to supply the European wheat markets to 
the exclusion of the American product. Mr. Weltz 
says that wheat raising is the great question in Russia 
now. The farmers there are even giving up. rye to de. 
yote their lands to wheat. Mr. Weltz brought over 
quantities of Russian oats and barley of varieties which 
he thinks are better than the farmers here have. The 
Agricultural Department at Washington City will take 
seeds and try them, making general distribution in due 
time if the results of experiments are encouraging. 


TRADE IN THE WINTER WHEAT) 
SECTION. 


(Special Correspondence AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE.) 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 7.—The general courses of 
prices of all cereals have been downward during the 
month. No. 2 red wheat has declined from 738c to 69%c. 
The highest point reached during the past month has 
been 751c, on the 10th of November, and the lowest 
was 68c, on the 28th of the same month, the extremes 
being 7c apart. No. 2 soft has declined during the 
same time from 851gc to 81c, 444c. The highest figure 
was reached on the 18th ult., when sales were made at 
861c. Within a week, however, prices fell off 614c, to 
80c, on the 25th ult. No, dred tumbled down from 60c 
to 561gc. The lowest price paid was on Dec. 2, 50c, be- 
inga decline of 11144c from Noy. 17, when sales were 
made at 614%%c. White corn and No. 2 have also followed 
the general downward movement, though to a less ex- 
tent. No.2 descended from 28lgc to 7c, and white 
from 80c to 27c. There has been one of those dull 
trade months for cereals experienced which is calculated 
to make the average commission man shake in his boots, 
and look about for some satisfactory explanation. The 


Minneapolis millers were finally hit upon as the mov- 
ing, primitive cause. 


These malcontents the week be 
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MONTROSS PATENT METALLIC SHINGLES. 
fore last were short, and then put down their bids three 
cents. Last week they were generally believed to have 
gone long, and they have advanced their bids four cents. 
While the above may be true, yet the importance of the 
same is overrated. There are inexorable laws, well- 
known ard well defined, which govern eventual prices 
and always dictate unerringly the path of values dur- 
ing any extended period. A Vanderbilt might buy our 
crop, and put wheat to two dollars, but he could not hold 
it there. Of course a dozen of the great Chicago dealers, | 
acting together, sell enough wheat in twenty days to 
depress quotations to fifty cents; but they couid not keep | 
them there. They must rise as irresistibly as the tide. | 

Receipts of wheat at this point are growing excessive- 
ly light. The withdrawals are now exceeding the re- 
ceipts. The reserve in states adjacent to this point is 
notoriously less than it has been for adecade. The ex- 
port demand, although moderate, exceeds that of 1884, 
when prices were sixteen cents lower. These are the 
straws which go to show which shall be on top, the bulls 
or bears. During the month there have been 232,043 
bushels of wheat received into elevators at this point. 
There were 639,013 bushels received during the same 
time in 1884. Thus it can be easily seen that locally 
there is no reason why values should depreciate. When, 
then, the total receipts of 1885 to date, 3,474,835 bushels, 
is compared to that of the corresponding time last year, 
5,778,669, the question becomes settled at once that the 
decrease in values at this point does not owe itselfto any 
local cause. To what it is due is an enigma which we 
cannot altempt to solve. There are in the elevators here 
at present 940,751 bushels of wheat in store, 53,006 bush- 
els of corn, 8,426 bushels of cats, 4,946 of rye, and 2,059 
of barley. 

An election of the Board of Trade will be held at the 
hall of the association this evening for the purpose of 


voting on a proposition to empower the board of direct- 
ors to sell and transfer the real estate of the association 
to the Exchange Building Association, of Kansas City. 
Polls were open from 10 o’clock A. M. 10 4 P. M. 

The flour mills are going slowly, running hardly to a 
half of their capacity. During the month, with here and 
there a splirt, the market has been lifeless, as a rule. 
Values, in consonance with wheat, have fallen off five to 
ten cents per hundredweight. Consignments of unes- 
tablished brands in car lots are sold per such as follows: 
Fancy, $1.95@1.95; choice, $1.55@1.60; family $1.35@ 
$140; XXX, $1 25@1.30; XX, $1.10@1.15; X, 95c@ 
$1.00; superfine, 85@90c; fine, 75@80c. Well-known 
brands from city mills 30@40c higher on fancy, choice 
and family. Buckwheat out of store, per barrel, $7.00; 
oatmeal, $5.00; Graham, per sack, $2.00; rye, $1.60@ 
1.80. Inmillstuff, bran, per hundredweight, sells at 45c; 
sacked, 53c; No. 1, 47c; sacked, 55c; fancy white, 60c; 
sacked, 68c. 

At the corner of Twentieth and Holmes streets Mr.38. C. 
Lee has almost finished a first-class elevator for grain, 
which will have a capacity of between 70,000 and 90,000 
bushels. The elevator was constructed in that part of 
the city as it is believed that before long the Chicago & 
Alton Road will run its main track over the Belt Line 
and construct a freight depot south of town. 

Before another year has passed there 
will be a 400-barrel flour miJ] in the East 
Bottoms, near the glucose building. Mr. 
E. P. Allis has the contract, and promises 
to put up one of the best flour mills in the 
state. 

The Morse Engineering Co., at 1306 
Union avenue, have had more work to do 
the past year than ever before. Under 
the efficient management of A. M. Morse, 
Esq., their works have become a most im- 
portant adjunct tothe elevator and milling 
interests of the Southwest. 

Mr. Charles Loveless, of Wyandotte, 

Kan., has sold out his entire milling estab- 
lishment to the irrepressible Mr. J. Mc- 
Alpine, who proposes to remodel and 
greatly improve the quality of machinery 
and desirableness of the fleur. 
CiThe Heims Brewing Co. have just had 
a number of the improved Bailey Eleva- 
tcrs placed in their brewery. By means 
of these the handling of barley. and malt 
is greatly facilitated. 

It is said that the Kearney (Mo.) Mill- 
ing Co. will enlarge their capital the coming winter and 
greatly enlarge the capacity of their mills by the addi- 
tion of rollers to their burrs, which, while doing work up 
to the average of such mills, do not give satisfaction to 
all ciasses of trade. 

Theold burr mill at Rosier, Mo., owned and operated 
by Mr. H. White, has all it can do in keeping abreast of 
ae A good many improvements are being made in 
it. 

Mr. E. H. Fenton, the omnipresent patent-right man, 
is flickering between here and points in Kansas. He is 
one of the best examples of perpetual motion that can be 
imagined. 

Mr. R. Howe, of Dallas, Mo., is talking of making a 
stock company and putting rollers into his mill, which 
is situated in one of the best wheat districts in the 
state. 

Messrs. W. Z. Smith & Bros. have just taken charge 
of the Grange Elevator at Ellsworth, Kan. 

Mr. Cook has given out the contract for a first-class 
elevator, to be used in connection with the “Diamond 
Mills,” which, in company with Mr. Wallace, of Leaven- 
worth, Kan., he acquired possession of a fortnight since. 
Mr. Wallace is the best known elevator builder in the 
land. 


A pulley thirty-four feet in diameter and weighing 
eighty-three tons, has just been made in England. It 
has grooves for thirty-two ropes, which, together, will 
transmit 1,280-horse power, and the rim will have a 
velocity of more than a mile a minute. 

The exports of wheat to Great Britain and the Conti 
nent during the past three months have been some 14,- 
000,000 bushels less than during the same period last 
year. The exports of flour during the same period de- 
creased about 375,000 bushels as compared to last year. 
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WOLCOTT’S GRAIN DRIER AND |pressure on the engine, the exhaust steam of the latter | 


COOLER AND THE WOLCOTT 
CAR DUMP. 


The Wolc tt Grain Drier, illustrated on this page, is a 


new invention, and consists of two separate systems of 
vertical perforated air tubes passing through a grain bin 
and through the grain inthe bin. The one system is for 
the inlet, the other for the exitof the air. Tne air inlet 
tubes are open at the bottom end to receive the air, and 
closed at the top to prevent the air from escaping direct- 
ly from the tubes into which it enters. The air exit 


may be carried through 4l) parts of the bin as descr ibed | 
above and shownin the accompanying cut. By this 
device the heat for drying will cost nothing; but will do 
most effective work in removing the moisture from the 
grain. At the same time the free circulation of the air 
through the grain will prevent injury to the quality of 
same by scorching. If additional heat to that supplied 
by the exhaust steam of the engine is required, it may be 
secured cheaply by a hot-air jacket around the exposed 
parts of the boiler. To prevent overheating cold air 
may be admitted as required. 


Persons desirous of obtaining the Wolcott Drier or the 
Car Dumper, or wishing to purchase an interest in the 
patents, are requested to apply to A. Worco1, Wolcott, 
Ind. 


OUR SOUTHWEST LETTER. 


The year is drawing very quietly to a close without 
any very startling new developments of any kind con- 
nected with the grain and elevator trade of this section. 
The early anticipations of the bull speculators in wheat 
hage never been realized, and it now looks as though 
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tubes are adjacent to the inlet tubes. They are not open 
at the bottom, but only at the top, to allow the air to 
escape, which is introduced by the inlet tubes. 

Each set of tubes has many slitted perforations through 
their sides, so that the air may pass from the one to the 
other through the side openings. In so doing it must, 
of course, pass through the grain. The air, which is 
introduced into the inlet tubes by a blower, passes 
through the side perforations to the grain; and after ful- 
filling its object it passes into the exit tubes through 
their side perforations, escaping at the open tops of the 
tubes. An exhaust. fan at these tops would greatly add 
to accelerating the air current, and the combined action 
of the blower at the inlet tubes and the fan at the outlet 
tubes will cause the circulating air to reach equally all 
parts of the grain, through which it may be driven with 
great force. The air may be hot or cold, as desired. 

Hot air may be supplied from any source. By an ar: 


rangement of steam pipes large enough to prevent back | 


WOLCOTT’S GRAIN DRIER AND COOLER. 


This device with hot air will be an effective eradicator 
of weevil in wheat. 

The illustrations on the next page represent Wolcott's 
Oar Dump for unloading grain, coal, etc., from cars. A 
section of the railroad track is framed on a longitudinal 
central piece of iron or timber supported by journals or 
bearings easily moved. A car loaded with grain, having 
been run on a track so constructed and a door opened, 
may be unloaded by simply tilting the track. Two- 
thirds of the grain will at once run out; the rest can 
be easily removed; and no steam shovel it is claimed will 
do this work as efficiently or cheaply. The tilting of 
the track and car can be effected by the slight power of 
a single ‘man with crank and gearing, as there is a coun- 
terpoise weight attached to the track beneath which, 
being about equal in weight to the car, balances it. This 
counterpoise may be of the chéapest materials and the 
simplest construction, a box or trough filled with stone 
being as good as anything. 


they never would be. Kansas has evidently raised the 
most tenacious short crop ever grown in any state be- 
fore. The millers are grinding away at it, the dealers 
are shoving it into Kansas Oity and Atchison, and they 
in turn are pushing it eastward all they can, The Mis. 
souri Pacific and “Frisco” railroads ran south of Kansas 
City with all they can get for St. Louls and other markets, 
and still the stuff iy increasing all the time, Nobody 
here seems to want it. There is more wheat in store in 
Kansas City than there ever was before, and still, slowly 
but surely, it is piling up. The millers of this locality 
have no use for it; fact is, the most of them have more 
now than they want at the price they paid forit, One lead- 
ing mill owner at Leavenworth told me a few days ago 
that they had wheat enough to last them until next | 
harvest without buying another bushel, 


Still, for all that, Kansas did not grow any wheat last — 


year, or next to none. 
The expansive qualities of the “seven loaves and a 
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few little fishes” bear no comparison to the wonderful the middle, and now they are sailing in for all it is 


elasticity of the last Kansas wheat crop. 

Well, itis quite satisfying tv know that the danger 
of a bread famine has passed; we are sure to pull 
through now until another crop, with at least a govern- 
ment ration of bread per capita. 

The growing wheat goes into winter quarters in a fine 
and healthy condition; of course, though, a long and 
severe winter, such as we had last year, may do consid- 
erable damage; however, it is too soon for even the 
wildest among the tail-erected bulls to bet on that. 

I was recently a good deal surpised to learn that a very 
large area of country in the southeast part of Kansas 
and the southwest portion of Missouri were short in 
corn. They seemed to have had too much wet weather 
during the growing season. In many localities they do 
not expect to have more than enough, if enough, for 
home consumption. The reason of my ignorance of the 


above fact is, [have been operating almost exclusively 
in the north half and southwest part of the state, where 
the corn is universally good, and did not visit the locality 
referred to until quite recently. 

There have been a number of changes in and around 
the Board of Trade building lately. Minter Brothers 


worth. 

S. C. Lee has about completed his elevator, but is 
having trouble about his side-track. The Belt Line Co, 
agreed to put in the track, but it seems the city “dads” 
kicked, and so Lee had to appeal to the people and 
through them to the council, inthe form of a numer. 
ously-signed petition. I presume he will come out all 
right. 

The old “Diamond Flour Mill” is being converted 
into an oatmeal mill, and a good-sized elevator is being 
built In addition to it. 

Throughout the country there have been no new 
houses projected for several weeks. 

W. R. West & Co., of Glasco, Kan,, expect to get h 1d 
of the elevator at Lindsay, and if so will fit it up for 
shelling’ cornat once, They have been having a heavy 
run of corn this fall. 

Greenleaf & Baker, of Atchison, have their Warwick 
house well under way, and expect soon to break ground 
for a new one at Republic. 

By the way, I called on the above firm about & month 
ago, and Mr. B, had the pigeon holes of his desk full of 
machinery circulars, apparently from every part of the 


THE WOLCOTT CAR DUMP, 


built them an office down at their elevator, and moved 
down there, but so accustomed were they to the music 
of the “ticker” that they took it along with them, evi- 
dently fearing they could not sleep good nights unless 
enlivened during the day by the music of the song they 
had listened to so long. And then, too, I guess they 
wanted to keep an instantaneous run of the market, be- 
cause, as Max says, “If I can’t sell the real stuff that we 
have in the house, [ll sell sbort; bound to sell anyhow.” 
Max was a “die in the last ditch” bull some time ago, 
but he has changed a little and thinks that 


“He that fights and runs away 
Will live to fight another day.” 

The old apartment of Minter Brothers is now occu- 
pied by Simonds & McCoy, one of the most reliable com- 
mission firms in the city. 

Lee & Christie have moved down from the second 
floor into the southeast corner of the building, first floor, 
fronting on Delaware street, in the office formerly occu- 
pied by Mead. They do a general commission and 
option business, and from under that cloth plug of his 
Charley Lee beams upon all customers and visitors ina 

_manner suggestive of 

“Come into my parlor 

Said the spider to the fly.” 
But Charley is no spider by any means; he is a first-rate 
good fellow, and has a nice place, with chairs and 
lounges, newspapers and periodicals, and alla visitor has 
to do is to goin and make himself comfortable and at 
home. 

A new firm, Norton & Worthington, recently leased 
the two offices in the southwest corner of the building, 
second floor, converted them into one, spread a black- 
board all the way across the room, planted a ticker in 


habitable globe. He remarked that those things had 
swooped down on him all at once, and couldn't under. 
stand how it had become known that they had ever 
dreamed of, talked of, or intended to build an elevator, 
inasmuch as they had never said much about it themselves, 

There happened to bean AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
RAIN TRADE of the previous month in one of the 
pigeon holes; I pulled it out, turned to my lelter, and 
the secret was out. Mr, B. thought the American Hue 
VATOR AND GRAIN TRADE must have numerous and aty 
tentive readers, 

They had quite an annoying mishap at their Atchison 
elevator a few days ago, The employes undertook to 
make the corn sheller swallow a car link; the sheller 
rebelled, and when the conflict was over it was in no 
condition to shell nubbins, much less stout ears of 
corn. The makers were wired at once for anew cylin 
der, but unfortunately their last cylinder in stock had 
been shipped that morning, consequently the elevator 
parties had to wait until a new one could be cast and 


fitted up, which, including Sunday, involved a loss of 


four days to them, and all the time cars of ear cora piling 
up on them, The moral to this story is that when people 
are disposed to now and then make their shellers swallow 
indigestible food, itis better to keep an extra sheller 
stomach or two on hand, 

Goodoow & Wickham, a new grain firm of Salina, 
Kan, recently took hold of Miller's Elevator, at that 
place, and had it fitted up with steam power, putin a 


} corn sheller, and are now prepared to do a large amount 


of track shelling, also prepared to do their share of the 
local business from farmers’ wagons, 

The same firm have recently broken ground at Hope, 
and are rapidly pushing torward a new elevator, which 
will soon be ready for operation, 


Hope is a town on the Salina extension of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad, 

From present indications there will be an enormous 
amount of railroad building In Kansas next year, New 
lines and new branches of old Hines are projected tn al. 
most every direction, ARRRNATIERY, 

Kansas City, Deo, 10, 


ELEVATOR BUILDING IN THE 
WEST. 


M. FB, Seeley, of the firm of elevator builders, Sealey, 
Son & Co, Fremont, Neb, was tn Chicago the past 
Week, and we took occasion to apply the reportorial 
pump, albeit the pump isa little Pasty, but works suf 
ficiently well to oxtract large lumps of information, 

“The business of elevator building has bean good tn 
the West this year,” sald Mr, Seeley “Our frm has 
constructed thirty.six new Seeley Elevators, besides com 
pleting thirteen repair jobs, We built new Seelay Ble 
vators at the following points in Nebraska \Weaton, 
Mead, Ashland, Friend, Raymond, Shelby, Hln Creek, 
Gothenburg, Wahoo, Clark's, North Bend, Pilger, Stanton, 
Wisner, West Point (2), Creighton, Rook Creek (2), 
Kennard, Craig (2), Bancroft (@), Oakland (2), Pendar, 
Exeter, Guide Rook, Morton, Valparaiso, Renton, 
Arlington, Herman and Wakefield, Also an elevator at 
Ellsworth, Kan 

“As the season opened rather late, we were Kept buay 


WOLCOPTR CAR DUMP, SROTIONAL VIEW, 


after outdoor work was possible, and we found time to 
use up 180 cars of stone, twelve cars of brlok, 6,000 to 
7,000 fire brick, and nearly 150 oaraof lumber, We put 
from 600 to 800 kegs of nails out of aight, and used from 
700 to 800 gallons of paint, 

“In the equipment we used 19,893 feet of rubber belt 
ing (or nearly two miles and a half), and 6,714 elevator 
buckets, We placed twenty steam engines, twenty 
boilers and sixteen horae powers, We put ta alxtyelght 
Seeley Turnheads and sixty-elght Seeley Bootsy, The 
pulleys numbered 256 and the elevator bolts 28,050, 

“Of shafting, our year's work required 1,258 feet and 
490 pairs of boxes and 262 collara, We put in forty-eight 
pairs dump rollers and forty.aix seta of dump trona, 
fifty-nine pairs of flanges, Of tron rods we tiaed 88,000 
pounds, which would reach a length of five miles, 

“Besides all this, the building of these alevatora ra 
quired 6,087 pounds of indloator rods, 7,000 pownda of tron 
washers, 1.842 joints of fron spouting, or over a mile tn 
length, 588 receivers, alxteen tron pana, welghing from 
27,000 to 80,000 pounds, thirty sealea, 6000 bolta, 800 
bags, 150 gross of esorews, fourteen oora abellera, an 
equal number of cleaners and twenty-five separators,” 

“What are the prospects for next your? Well, al 
ready there are plenty of Indloationa that next year will 
be better than the one passed, People have got over the 
idea that there is golng to ba any panto or long period 
of depression; and had it not been for the fear of this 
our business would have been much larger the past aea> 
son, But the ttemsa that t have read you will tndloate 
that it was a pretty good year for elevators aa it waa. 

The Howe Scales have all the latest Improvementa, It 
is true economy to buy the best, Borden, Selleck & Co, 
agents, Chicago, I), 
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S. E. WORRELL’S ‘““WEB” DRIER. 


The tendency of the present business man is strongly 
toward more economical methods. Competition in the 
different lines of trade has become so strong that the 
former percentage of profits has become largely re- 
duced and in many instances almost wiped out. Although 
doing a large volume of business, many proprietors find 
at the end of the season that they have made no money. 
This state of commercial affairs will probably exist for 
an extended period into the future, and we must prepare 
ourselves eccordingly. Manufacturers, for the above 
reasons, are forced to turn their attention to the question 
of how to obtain a larger return from their refuse or 
waste products; in some establishments the saving in 
this matter alone can be made to yield quite a handsome 
income. 

The accompanying illustration shows a new invention, 
for whicha patent has been allowed, for drying brew- 
ers’ grains, distillery slops, starch refuse and sub- 
stances of a similar character which from their glutin- 
ous nature cannot be successfully operated upon by 
existing drying machines. It is also well adapted for 
damp grain of all kinds. The patentee, Mr. §. E. Wor- 
rell, who has had an extended experience with drying 
machinery, and is the inventor and maker of acombined 
drier and cooler, which has been very successful on 
grain, has made extended drying tests of the above- 
mentioned materials on his cylinder machine, but the 
results were not satisfactory from two causes; first, the 
subs balling,” and, seccndly, ad- 
hering to the,hot metal surfaces. The 
“Web” drier was designed with the 
view to does entirely overcome 
these serious objections. This is ac- 
complished by acting on the material 
without agitating it. 

The machine is simple, and a few 
words with the aid of the cut will 
clearly explain its construction and op_ 
eration. It consists of an endless web 
of galvanized wire cloth drawn over two 
large rollers, one journaled at each 
eniof the drier. The fire box is un. 
derneath in the middle; from both sides 
of this extend a number of cast-iron 


stance ~ 


and 


8. E. Worrell, Hannibal, Mo., 
i 


accomplished by the hot air being drawn up through the 
meshes of the web and the interstices in the material, 
the latter laying in a loose, fluffy condition allows the 
air to freely circulate between the damp particles, thus 
absorbing the moisture which -is carried up with it and 
discharged through the blower. The rapidity of this 
action will be understood by those who know what a 
great affinity hot air has for water. 

The drying process is in this manner continued until 
the material reaches the opposite end of the machine, 
where itis discharged in a thoroughly dry condition. 
Of course the damper the substance the longer it must 
remain under the influence of the hot air currents, ard 
vice versa, 80 provision is made for graduating the move- 
ment of the the web tothe requirement of the substance 
being dried. A revolving brush is placed under the dis- 
charging roller for removing any particles that may ad- 
here to the wire cloth. 

This machine is very durable, no part being subject to 
much wear except the web, which can be océasionally 
renewed at small expense. A number of ‘‘idlers” are 
supplied for supporting the weight of the wire cloth 
and its load, and means are provided for taking up the 
slack in the web while the drier is in operation. While 
the cut is an excellent representation of this machine, its 
great reduction prevents showing a number.of small but 
important details. 

Any further information desired relating to this ma- 
chine can be obtained by writing to the inventcr, Mr. 
who will be pleased to 
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2 COMMUNI CATED « 


[ We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all. subjects which pertain to 
-the interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


KFROM DAKOTA. 


Editor American Elevator and. Grain Trade:—The - 
Brush Elevator Company has remodeled its elevators at 
Minto and Grafton, Dak., and putin new engines and 
steel boilers. They have also leased the Hughes & 
Hersey elevator at Arvilla, which is the largest elevator 
in Dakota, and are going to remodel it to receive wheat 
from cars. ; 

Yours truly, 

Stillwater, Minn. 


BrusH ELEVATOR CoMPANY. 


FROM KANSAS. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
have to apologize to you for not sending you any news 
from ,this section until now; but the 
writer, Gore, has been away for some 
time past, and we will endeavor to keep 
you posted hereafter. 

The Atchison grain men are loudly 
complaining because the Missouri Pacific 
people are allowing the bulk of the 
central branch grain to go to Leaven- 
worth, where it escapes competition from 
other roads for the long haul east. A 
prominent elevator and grain man wa 
heard to remark to-day that he be 
lieved the proper “string” had been 
found, and that it would be pulled with 


Such diligence as to bring about 9 
remedy very soon that would turn the 


heating pipes through which the ho 
gases of combustion pass into the soo 
boxes at each end of the machine, and 
from thence into the two upright pipes 
seen inthecut. The entire furnace is covered by iron 
dust shields to prevent the scorching of the small parti- 
cles of the material being dried that may drop down 
through the wire cloth. The whole heating arrange- 
ment is surrounded by a brick wall, which is an excel- 
lent non-conductor of heat, therefore well adapted for 
this purpose. The top of the apparatus consists of a 
close-fitting sheet iron cover, to which is connected the 
suction spout of a powerful exhaust fan. This blower 
greatly accelerates the upward movement of the hot air, 


which it will, of course, be understood is the drying | 


agent, and it has been clearly demonstrated that this is 
the best and most economical agent for removing moist- 
ure from damp material of a granular nature. The 
numerous small openings in the buttom of the brick 
work are gates for regulating the distribution of the air. 

One of the most important features of this drier is the 
novel construction of the furnace, which, while it pre 
sents an unusually large amount of heating surface, is 
provided with means for producing a regular radiation 
of the heat, and is so arranged that the soot can be re- 
moved from the interior of the -heating tubes while the 
machine is in operation. Any kind of fuel can be used, 
A very effective system of drainage is provided for dis- 
posing of the condensed water that collects on the in- 
terior of theiron cover. ~The action is continuous and 
only requires the attention of one man for supplying 
the fuel. The inlet and discharging openings are 
furnished with self-closing gates, and no hot air can eg- 
cape without doing its work. 

Motion is transmitted to the endless web by the worm 
gearing shown at the right end. 

In operation the material to be dried is supplied to 
the hopper seen at the left of the cut; in the bottom of 
this hopper is a device for disintegrating and spreading 
the damp material to an even thickness across the entir® 
width of the upper wire cloth; this carries it into the | 
machine where the drying process commences. This is 


, about a year ago, which resulted in consumption. 


8. E. WORRELL’S “ WEB” DRIER. 


answer any inquiries from interested parties, and to him 
such are referred. 


A sample of mammoth flaxseed was exhibited on 
’Change and attracted great attention. It was raised in 
Valley Springs, D. T., and the yield is said to be twenty- 
six and a half bushels to the acre. 


A most remarkable as well as mysterious case of faith 


cure is the subject of city gossip in Newark, Ohio. Miss 


Jennie Brown, daughter of Thomas Brown, a prominent 
grain merchant of the place, contracted a severe cold 
In 
spite of the best medical aid, she sank rapidly, and the 
physicians gave her up. It was then that a brother of 
Mrs. Brown induced the parents of the young lady to al- 


tide of affairs and start the grain into 
Atchison, where all tbe roads east can 
have a fair play for all eastern ship_ 
ments. I have not seen for some years 
past a time when the receipts of wheat were so small as 
they are at present, and that which does come in is oa an 
inferior quality. 

Corn is moving freely and is in splendid condition.. 
Your ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, in my estimation, is 
the best paper for grain news and items of interest per- 
taining to same that is published. 

Business on the Central Branch is picking up rapidly. 
They are short more than 500 cars now that dealers want 
to load corn in. The Omaha extensicn is short about 
150 cars. To show you that the grain men of Atchison 
are justly indignant at the treatment of the Missouri 
Pacific folks in regard to that Leavenworth matter, I 
only-mention that they shipped two trains via C., B. & 
Q R. R., of fifty cars each, loaded with shelled corn for 


low W. F. Brown, an evangelist, to try a faith cure on | New York, the largest shipment of this kind to the Bast 


her. He prayed with her, anointed her head with olive 
oil, and the following morning, it is said, the young lady 
was able to arise and dress without aid and help her 
mother du the housework; and while a skeleton before, 
weighing only forty pounds, she is now gaining flesh 
rapidly, and eats as heartily as a person in good health. 

One would say at first blush that the demand for so 
elementary a necessity as bread would be a con. 
stant quantity, not varying much, except with the varia- 
tions in population, But such is far from being the 
case. 
food besides bread, and above and worse still, there is 
a wide margin between actual necessity and solid com- 
fort. The American people, with rare and brief excep- 
tions, have enough to eat, but the laboring poor of 
Europe hardly know what it is to be well fed. Short 
rations, with an occasional wolf meal, is more in their 
line. In the present depressed condition of European 
industries itis not extravagant to estimate the actual 
| consumption of wheat on that continent next year as 
150,000,000 bushels below what it would be if times 
were good.— Hz. 


ever made here. Mr. L. A. Emerson, general freight 


| agent of the Missouri Pacific Road, was in the city Dec. 


4, to try to effect a compromise with the Atchison grain 
men in regard to the discriminations they claimed were 
made against them in favor of Leavenwerth. 
The receipts of grain, Dec. 4, on the Board of Trade, 
amounted to only twenty-one cars. But the railroad 
records show that the Central Branch alone brought 
fully 100 cars into Atchison, and the Omaha extension 
about fifty cars, most of which was rushed through 


There are other cereals besides wheat, and other | Atcbison to Leavenworth, to avoid the pool and compe- 


tition. 
Yours truly, - GorE & Topp. 


Atchison, Kan., Dec. 5. 


P. Dykema & Son have leased B. Gilbert & Co.’s grain 
elevator at Moljne, Mich. 

Shipments from Duluth the past season included 
13,458,128 bushels of wheat and 1,149,999 barrels of flour. 

Minneapolis millers are credited with covering 8,000,- 
000 bushels of short wheat in this market Noy. 30, at a 
profit of 6 cents. 


_same place. 
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Issued on Nov. 10, 1885. 


Drive Crary.—J ames M. Dodge, Philadelphia, Pa., 
assignor to the Ewart Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 
(Model.) No. 330,004. Filed May 8, 1885. 


Sevr-Lusricating PuLttEy.—Charles- Hammelmann, 
Buffalo, N. Y. (No model.) No. 330,234. Filed Oct. 
9, 1885. 


Issued on Nov. 17, 1885. 


Grain Bac Finter, WEIGHER AND RecisTER.—L. P. 
Summers, Peculiar, Mo. (No model.) No. 330,856. 
Filed March 30, 1885. 


Corn SHELLER.—Solomon E. King and John H. Gil- 
man, Ottawa, Ill., assignorsto King & Hamilton Co., 
(No model.) No. 330,495. Filed Aug. 20, 
1884. 


EvLrvator.—Benjamin A. Legg, 
assignor to Joseph A. Jeffrey, same place. 
No. 330,792: . Filed April 22, 1885. 

Issued on Nov. 24, 1885. 


Baxine Press.—Frank §. Clark and Joseph A. Bach- 
man, Austin, Tex. (No model.) No. 331,035. Filed 
March 5, 1885. 


Bauine Press.—Peter K. Dederick, Loudenville, N. 
Y. (No model ) . No. 330,877. Filed Oct. 6, 1883. 


Batrne Press.—Wilson Gardner, Washington Court 
House, Ohio. (No model.) No. 331,049. Filed Sept. 
12, 1885. 


- Car Srartrer.—William P.: Vickery, East Auburn, 
Me. (No model.) No. 330,946. Filed Sept. 23, 1885. 


Car Starrer—Henry H. Watson, Waltham, Mass. 
(No model.) No. 331,220. Filed Oct. 28, 1884. 


CockLe SEParator.—Frederick W. Howell, Buffalo, 
N. Y., assignor to Margaret T. Howell, same place. (No 
model.) No. 331,061. Filed September 20, 1883. 


Macnrne For Maxine Evevaror Buoxets.—Christ 
Banker and John H. Roberts, Pittsburg, Pa., assignors 
to Wm. M. Babbott, same place. (No model.) No. 
331,109. Filed November 5, 1884. 


Grain Drier.—George H. Immendorf, Philadelphia, 
Pa., ass.gnor to Henry G. Morris, same place. (No 
model.) No. 331,138. Filed March 21, 1885. 


Issued on Dee. 1, 1885. 


Columbus, Ohio, 
(No model.) 


Qran Car Door.—William McGuire, Chicago, IIl., 
assignor to himself and Frank Jager, same place. (No 
model.) No. 331,315. Filed June 6, 1885. 


Grain Separator.—Hezekiah Bailey, St. Thomas, 
Ontario, Canada. (Nowmodel.) No. 331,468. Filed 
April 9, 1885. 

Issued on Dee, 8, 1885. 

BALtwe Press.— Murray H. Durst, Wheatland, Cal 

(No model.) No. 331,878. Filed May 18, 1885. 


Baine Press.—Thomas M. Workman, Clinton, 8. C., 
assignor of one-half to Joseph A. Bailey, same place. 
(No model.) No. 331,932. Filed June 4, 1885. 

Manvuracrurtne Textite Beuts—Maurice Gaudy, 
Liverpool, Eng. (No specimens.) No. 331,958. Filed 
May 16, 1885. 

Convpyor—William Griesser, Chicago, Ill. (No 

odel.) No. 331,961. Filed Sept. 10, 1885. 

Grarn SEPARATOR.—Andrew T. Hawley, Alton, Ill. 
(No model.) No.331,967. Filed Aug. 11, 1889. 

AvToMATIC GRAIN WEIGHER AND RuGIsTER.—Isaac 
N. Griffith and Cary F. Griffith, Macomb, III. assignors 
to Alice A. Griffith and Mary B. Griffith, same place, 
(No model.) No. 331,962. Filed April 6, 1889. 

Srop Motron ror GRAIN WEIGHING APPARATUS.— 
Charles Seessle, New York, N. Y., assignor to the New 
York Automatic Scale Co., same place. (No model.) 


No. 332,116. Filed June 26, 1885. 


Over 200,000 Elowe Scales have been sold, and the de- 
mand is increasing continually. Borden, Seileck & Co., 
agents, Chicago, Ill. 


are made, is known as the 
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“GILBERTSON’S OLD METHOD” 
GUARANTEED ROOFING 
PLATES. 


Roofing plates which are made of either steel or iron, 
are coated with a mixture of lead and tin, by two meth- 
ods. The original maaner by which roofing plates were 
coated was by dipping the crude iron or steel plates into 


- @ mixture of tin and allowing the sheets to absorb all the 


coating that was possible, and it is by the same process 
that the “Gilbertson’s Old Method” is made to-day. The 
other process, by which the majority of roofing plates 
“Patent Roller Process,’ by 
which the plates are put into a bath of tin and lead, and 
are passed through rolls, the pressure of which leaves on 
the iron or steel a thickness of coating that determines 
the value of the roofing plate. These rolls can be so 
adjusted as to leave a good amount of coating on the 
plate, such as the ‘‘Camaret” has, or an ordinary coming, 
or avery scant one. Hence the only actual difference 
between the ‘‘Camaret’’ and the “Gilbertson’s Old Meth- 
od” is, that the latter plate has the heavier coating. 

There are, at the present time, certain brands of roofing 
plates in the market, styled ‘“Re-dipped,”’ ‘Double 
Dipped,” “Triple coated,” etc., etc., all of which titles 
are used merely to designate extra coated plates. These 
terms are, however, incorrect and misleading, as it is 
impossible for any plate to take more metal than ad- 
heres to it by the first dipping, if left in the bath of tin 
and lead a requisite length of time, and no plate can 
have its coating increased in thickness by being re- 
dipped. 

There have been for a number of years oaly two sizes 
of roofing plates made, 14x20 and 20x28. The larger size 
is mostly used, from the fact that being double the size 
of the smaller plate it requires less seams on the roof, 
and consequently cheapens the cost of putting on. There 
is a size, 10x20, now used for gutters and leader pipe. 

There are only two thicknesses of roofing plates made 
—IC, or No. 29 gauge, which represents in weight eight 
ounces to the square foot, and IX, or No. 27 gauge,which 
equals in weight ten ounces to the square foot. 

The IC plates are used toa far greater extent than the 
IX, from the fact that they are less expensive, and as 
cheapness has entered more or less into the question of 
roofs, the IC has been more generally used on this ac- 
count. Atthe same time it must not be forgotten that 
for the extra cost of a box of IX over IC there is an 
excess of weight given over that of an IC plate of two 
ounces per square foot, and this is fully worth the dif- 
ference in price. 

The “Gilbertson’s Old Method” and the “Camaret” 
works have been established for generations. They are 
controlled and operated by makers who ere among the 
most responsible and trustworthy in Europe. They 
guarantee that the quality of these brands shall be kept 
up to standard on every occasion. Messrs. Merchant & 
Co., importers of tin and terne plates, 525 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, are the proprietors of these goods for the 
United States, and they, also, add their guarantee to the 
quality of these brands. 


New Ulm, Minn., has organized a Board of Trade 
with 45 members. 


A Missouri farmer who has been testing seed corn 
from the buttythe tip and the middle of ears for three 
years, finds that the corn from the tips of the ears will 
ripen first, that from the middle next, and that from 
the butt last. 


Receipts of grain for October and November aggre- 
gated 13,268 cars of wheat, 36,271 cars of corn, 15,489 
cars of oats, 1,878 cars of rye, 6,942 cars of barley. For 
the same time in 1884 they were 34,683 cars of wheat, 
41,208 cars of corn, 15,803 cars of oats, 4,013 cars of rye, 
5,787 cars of barley. 


During November there were inspected here 3,637 
cars of wheat, 5,698 cars of corn, 2,367 cars of oats, 332 
cars of rye, 2,163 cars of barley, against 9,694 cars of 
wheat, 8,204 cars of corn, 2,428 cars of oats, 382 cars of 
rye, 1,634 cars of barley for November last year. Re- 
ceipts of wheat this year are 62 per cent. less than in 
November, 1884. 

The acreage of land adapted to wheat culture in the 
states on the Pacific Coast is estimated at 100,000,000 
acres, which is distributed as follows: California, 25,- 
000,000; Oregon, 18,000,000; Colorado and Idaho, 10,- 
000, 000 each; Montana, Utah, Wyoming, 7,000,000 each. 
The great bulk of all this wheat land yet lies un- 
touched. 
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The Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., of this city, will 
build an addition to their works. 


The Link Belt Machinery Company, of this city, have 
placed their new grain scouring machine on the English 
market through their agent, J. Schlesinger, 59 Mark 
Lane, London, E. C. 


The Main Belting Company report a very fair trade 
throughout the West, as also among the mining districts, 
where they havea nice trade. Their agricultural busi- 
ness is also becoming lively. 


A company has been incorporated in Lincoln, Neb., 
with a capital of $300,000, for the manufacture of the 
Kuhlman Automatic Scale. Works will be erected and 
business commenced at once. 


The Dakota Farmer says: “Mr. J. F. Johnson, of the 
firm of Johnson & Field, Racine, Wis., manufacturers 
of fanning mills and land rollers, called at the Farmer 
office a few days since. He has been visiting his local 
agents in our territory and working up the trade. They 
report large sales in their fanning mills this season, and 
an increasing demand for rollers in Dakota.” 

Large consignments of fire-hose have recently been 
made by the Western department of the Gutta Percha 
and Rubber Manufacturing Company to Minneapolis and 
Litchfield, Minn.; Bedford and Centralia, Iowa; Sullivan, 
Ind.; Chippewa Falls, Jefferson, Berlin, Eau Claire, 
Alma, Menomonie and Wausau, Wis., and other points. 
A contract for elevator belting has also just been booked 
for shipment to Washburn, Dak. 


Amos Bros., Syracuse, N. Y., one of the largest mill- 
ing firms in the East, speak as follows regarding the 
Coker & Metcalf Steam Power Grain Shovel, put into 
their mill by the Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., of this 
city: ‘“We are very much pleased with the steam shovel 
put into our mill last January. It meets our expecta- 
tions and more too. It is a great saving, and we cheer- 
fully recommend it to anyone in want of a steam shovel 
for unloading cars.” 


The Joliet Steel Co. recently made over 900 tons of 
ingots, and turned out 3,000 finished rails thirty feet 
long, weighing 800 tons, in twenty-four hours; and for 
the week over 3,500 tons of finished rails and 4,200 tons 
of ingots. The ingots were made in two eight-ton con- 
verters with a pair of Reynolds’ Patent Blowing Engines 
with air cylinders 48 inches diameter, 54-inch stroke. 
The finishing rolls were driven by Reynolds’ New Posi- 
tive Motioa Automatic Cut-off Eagine, steam cylinder 
40 inches diameter, five-feet stroke, running 107 revolu- 
tions per minute; both engines being furnished by 
Messrs. E. P. Allis & Co., cf Milwaukee. This record 
speaks well for the management of the works, as well as 
for the engines and new automatic machinery recently 
introduced for handling the material while being rolled. 


THE case against the Zell Boiler for infringement 
of the Babcock & Wilcox patents has not been decided 
or withdrawn, as has been stated in some publications, 
but is on the docket for an early trial. The facts seem 
to be that for the purpose of discovering the defense, if 
any, of the Zell people, the Babcock & Wilcox Company 
made a feint of a flank movement in the form of a mo- 
tioa for a preliminary injunction against a small boiler 
in use in New York, and, having secured the object 
aimed at, they quietly withdrew the motion, but not the 
suit, which will take its regular course, while they pre- 
pared an attack along the line by filing additional suits 
against the Pioneer Iron Works and the Safety Steam 
Generator Company. The Babcock & Wilcox Company 
claim that the ‘‘Zell” Boiler infringes four patents be- 
longing to them, and there seems to be more thana 
skirmish in that direction. 


Private advices from St. Paul say that there are 5,500,- 
000 bushels of wheat on the Manitoba Railroad. 

Kaffir corn, the seeds of which were brought from 
Africa, is said to have yielded 200 bushels to the acre on 
an experimental farm in Georgia this year. 

With only an average crop, California’s wheat yield is 
estimated at 1,200,000 tons. Interior reports indicate a 
large increase of the wheat acreage this year. 
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Huron, Dak., is to have a flax mill. 

Alvarado, Tex., contemplates building an elevator. 

A new elevator has been built at Grand Rapids, Dak. 

An independent elevator is talked of at Ashby, Minn. 

Corn averaged 50 bushels to the acre in Dixon county, 
Neb. 

Park River, Walsh Co., Dak., has a 95,0U0-bushel ele- 
vator. : 
An independent elevator is to be built at Arlington, 
Minn: 

McGaughey & Carter, grain dealers, Atlanta, Ga., have 
sold out. 

©. Anderson, of Roberts, Ill, has ordered the Harrison 
Conveyor. 

French & Goss, grain dealers, Pittsfield, 
dissolved. 

A large elevator will be built by the railroad at Wind- 
om, Minn. 

An independent warehouse is being built at Green 
Isle, Minn. 

Tontz & Ennis succeed John Tontz, grain dealer, at 
Girard, Kan. 

Grafton, Dak.,has a private wheat buyer in the person 
of Mr. Driscoll. 

Ellendale, Dak., 
past season. 

A corn stalk 2 
Lafayette, Ind. 

The corn crop of Nance county, Neb., 
350,000 bushels. 

Chas. Kaestner & Co., Chicago, has ordered 450 feet of 
Harrison Conveyor. 

The corn crop of Nebraska for 1885 is estimated at 
129,494 387 bushels. 

Kasson, Mino, has four grain elevators, 
pendent of the other. 

Joseph Miller & Co., hay and grain dealers, Lowell, 
Mass., have dissolved. 

J. D. Hatfield, grain dealer, 
sold out toJ. J. Hellick. 

The average yield of corn in Clay county, Dak., was 
about 50 bushels per acre. 

The “Enterprise Distillery,” at Pekin, 111., 
1,500 bushels of grain per day. 

Aultman Engine Co., Des Moines, lowa, have ordered 
350 feet of Harrison Conveyor. 

John O. Peterson is building a 13,000-bushel wheat 
warehouse at Evansville, Minn. 

N.R. Buchanan, Mt. Union, Ind., has put in the 
Harrison Conveyor for ear corn. 

W. G. Raoul has purchased an elevator and machinery 
at Port Royal, 8. C, for $10,025. 

A sum of about $12,000 has been subscribed towards 
the farmers’ elevator at Minto, Dak. 

R. D. Carr, grain dealer and proprietor of an elevator 
at Ramsey, Ill., has made an assignment. 

Werner Marx, a farmer of Cedar county, Neb., is said 
to have an ear of corn having 1,300 kernels. 

Farmers of Devil’s Lake, Dak., are discussing the 
advisability of building an independent elevator. 

Smith & Koss, of Bowling Green, Ohio, have ordered 
of Borden, Selleck & Co, one Harrison Conveyor, 

Scotland, Dak., will ship 450 cars of flax on the Mil- 
waukee road this season, against 426 cars last year. 

Hubbard & Co., grain commission merchants, Kansas 
City, Mo, are succeeded by Hubbard, Kinney & Co. 

The P. & H. elevator, at Crookston, Minn., had to stop 
buying recently on account of lack of storage room, 

V. Blatz, Milwaukee, Wis., has ordered 1,000 feet of 
Harrison Conveyor of Borden, Selleck & Co., this city. 

A starch mill is to be built at Monticello, Minn. , capa. 
ble of handling about 75,000 bushels of potatoes per 
year. 

A.B, Rowly, late post trader at Pine Ridge Agency, 
Neb., will probably engage in grain business at Oakdale 
Neb. 

Seeley, Son & Co., Fremont, Neb., have ordered 100 
feet of Harrison Conveyor for the elevator at David City, 
Neb. 

Secley, Son & Co., Fremont, Neb., have ordered farri- 
son Conveyor for the Bay State Cattle Co., North Bend, 
Neb. 

J. Buckner, of Arlington, Ind., 
Conveyor of Borden, Selleck & 
corn, 

The D. R. Putnam Elevator Co, has built a large grain 
warehouse in connection with their elevator at Ellen- 
dale, Dak. 

Hitherto soft wheat has generally been grown in South 
Dakota. A farmer of Diana, Sanborn county, who tried 
No, 1 hard wheat this ycar, has just sold his entire stock 


N. H., have 


received 40,000 bushels of flax the 


5 feet long was recently exhibited in 


is figured at 


each inde- 


has 


of Neligh, Neb., 


is mashing 


has ordered Harrison 
Co., this city, for ear 


to the Waukesha, Wis., mills, at nearly ten cents above 
the market price, showing that the hard variety pays the 
best. 

Holdrege, Neb., claims to ship three times more grain 
on the B & M. than any Other town in that part of the 
state. 

R. Tiltov, of Pleasant Grove, Minn., is reported 
having rais.d 190 bushels of winter wheat on three 
acres. 


The elevators at Glenwood, Minn., have so far taken 
in 120,000 bushels of wheat this season, most of which is 
No. i hard 


A. D. Toner, of Kewanna, Ind., has ordered of Borden, 
Selleck & Co., of this city, three Harrison Conveyors for 
his elevator. 


The farmers of Aurdale, Minn., have erected a grain 
warehouse on the shore of Wall Lake, and put a buyer 
in the place. 


C. C. Hitchcock, of Flat Rock, Wayne Co., Mich., 
thinks of putting up a small elevator that will hold about 
5,000 bushels. 


The farmers’ elevator at Fergus Falls, Minn., is com- 
pleted. It contains twelve bins, and has a capacity of 
8,000 bushels. 


Tbe Union Iron Works, of Decatur, Ill, have ordered 
the Harrison Conveyor of Borden, Selleck & Co, of this 
city, for ear corn. 


The farmers’ elevator at Aberdeen, Dak., which was 
opened Oct. 14, has, since that date, received about 19,000 
bushels of wheat. 


Rand & Brown, bonanza farmers of Grandin, Dak., 
have an elevetor of their own, in which is stored 65,000 
bushels of wheat. 


Messrs. Lee & Herrick, of Crookston, Minn., have 
ordered Harrison Conveyor, to carry grain from mill to 
elevator and return. 


The new warehouse of the Fergus Wheat Association, 
Fergus, Minn., has twelve bins, with a capacity of from 
15,000 to 18,000 bushels. 


Johnston & Karr, grain buyers of Seymour, IIl., bought 
and shipped 50,000 bushels of oats from the last oat crop 
harvested in that vicinity. 


Over 30,000 bushelsof wheat have been marketed at 
the Felton, Minn., elevatorso far this fal], and about 
50,(00 bushels are expected. 


The Farmers’ Wheat Association of Fergus Falls, 
Minn.,elected DeWitt Davenport as wheat buyer, and 
commenced buying wheat Dec. 10. 


Melchert, Granger & Co., grain dealers, Davenport, 
Towa, have dissolved. A new firm has been formed 
under the style of Granger, Bird & Co. 


James Baines, statistician of Dakota, estimates that 
fully two-thirds of the 1885 whaat crop of Dakota have 
already gone out of the farmers’ hands. 


It bas been rumored in Racine, Wis., that a number of 
outside capitalists contemplate erecting an elevator there 
at some convenient point along the river. 


The business men’s grain buyers’ association, at Huron, 
Dak., began buying wheat Nov. 27, taking in all the 
wheat that came to town, 1,000 bushels in all. 


The receipts of barley at the port of Oswego, N. Y., 
amounted to 2,816,000 bushels this season, an increase of 
about 200,000 bushels over those of last season. 


There has been some complaint lately, by the farmers 
near Albert Lea, Minn., that neighboring towns are pay- 
ing more for wheat than the Albert Laa buyers. 


A Kansas man named Bartley Barlow claims that he 
can husk 100 bushels of corn a day in a field that 
yields 60 bushels per acre, and put it in the crib. 


The new malt house at Hastings, Minn., operated by 
Louis Niedere, is running to its full capacity, manu- 
facturing into malt 350 bushels of barley per day. 


R. D. Carr, a large dealer in general merchandise, 
grain, and stock, of Hillsboro, J]l., made an assignment 
Dec. 9. Liabilities, $7,000; assets, $5,000 or $6,(00. 

Farmers of the southera section of Cerro Gordo county, 
Iowa, have formed an association for the purpose of 
self-protection against grain and produce speculators. 


Two steamers running on the Red River, north and 
south of Fargo, Dak., have shipped, the past season, 
nearly 400,000 bushels of wheat from the elevators along 
the river. 


Manito, Ill.,has of late been having the largest grain 
receipts known in the history of the town. One elevatcr 
alone received between 7,000 and 8,0C0 bushels of corn 
in one clay. 


G. W. Thomas, a bucket-shop man of Pittsburg, Pa., 
was arrested, Noy. 28, on a charge of embezzlement. He 
claimed to represent Campbell & Co., grain dealers of 
Chicago, Il. 

Advices from St. Louis say the visible and invisible 
supply of winter wheat has not been lighter in ten years. 
Receipts of No. 2 red there are said to hardly average 
five cars a day. 


. The new elevator at Leroy, Ill., which, by the way, 
was built in thirty days from the time the old one 
burned, has a capacity of 50,000 bushels, with a number 
of outside cribs. 


Among the steam elevators now in precess of erection 
or nearly completed in the towns along the Central 
Branch of the Union Pacific Railroad, ia Kansas, are: 
One at Centralia, capacity 40,000 bushels ; Greenleaf, 35,- 
000; Clifton, 35,000; Corning, 10 000; Waterville, 30. ‘000; 
Alton, 25,000; Barnes, 30 ‘000; Republic, 30,000; Warwick, 


30,000; and Downes, 15,000 bushels. 
these a number of horse power elevators have been built 


at the smaller stations with an aggregate capacity of over — 


2,000,000 bushels. 


The Illinois River Elevator Company, of Chicago, Ill, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000. 
Theincorporators are L. D. Norton, J. L. Norton, and 
Edmund L. Norton. 


Messrs. George F. Strait & Co., of Shakopee, Minn., 
whose mill was lately burned, have fitted up their grain’ 
elevator, adding steam power to it, and are ready to re- 
ceive wheat for : storage. 


The new grain warehouse at Clear Lake, Dak., built 
by Cline Bull, of Sibley, lowa, has been purchased and 
will be operated by U. D. Palmer, of White, and N. P. 
Hanson, of Aurora, Dak. 


The Commercial Grain and Stock Exchange (limited) 
has been incorporated at Chicago, Ill., by William T. 
McComb, John W. Paddock, and Will B. Herbert. The 
capital stock is $5,000,000. 


Some mischievous boys recently obtained an entrance 
into the grain warehouse of Capt. Hatfeld, of Neligh, 
Neb, and mixed up different kinds of grain, causing 
considerable damage to the owner. 


Work has begun on Mr. Scouten’s new elevator at 
Waterville, Kan. The main building is to be 32x44 feet, 
with driveway and dump on the outside. ai Adams, of 
Atchison, Kan., is in charge of the job. 


The Merchants’ and Farmers’ Elevator Gouipaust at 
Flandreau, Dak., buy grain on the basis of market re- 
ports they receive twice a day from Chicago, regardless 
of the prices paid by the other companies. 


The Mutual Elevator Company, at Chester, IIll., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $4 000, to con- 
struct and build grain elevators. The incorporators are 
Wesley Grant, F. Buckmann, and William J. Craig. 


A Farmers’ Elevator Company has been formed at 
Redfield, Spink county, Dak., for the purpose of storing 
and shipping wheat. Seven similar companies carry on 
more or less extensive dealings at various points in the 
county. 


Mr. Jansen, of the Red River Valley Elevator C ‘mpany 
and Mr. Kerns, of the Minneapolis & Northern Elevator 
Company, are reported as giving great satisfaction as 
wheat buyers to the farmers of St. Vincent, Minn., and 
vicinity. 

Airangements are being made for the erection of a 
line of Duluth elevators in North Dakota next spring. 
Larimore will get a warehouse of half a million bushels 
capacity, small elevators to be built at all stations west 
and north. 


Mayor Otto Puhlmann, of Plymouth, Wis, proprietor 
of the “Plymouth Roller Mills,’ and grain dealer, made 
an assignment to his bookkeeper, B. Urockett, Nov. 21. 
His liabilities aggregated $28,000, and the nominal as- 
sets, $50,000. 

There are 300,000 tons of wheat in the interior of Ore- 
gon awailing shipment to Portland or the coast. The 
freight charges of the local roads is $6 per ton, or 18 
cents per bushe], which is more than the rate from Chi- 
cago to Liverpool. 

A.J. Ross, who ran a bucket-shop at Indianapolis, 
Ind., for McCormick, Kennet'& Co., of Chicage, has dis- 
appeared, leaving liabilities of $1,000 unsettled. He ran 
short on corn and oats, and was unable to n= the de- 
mands made upon him. 


Hon. H.S. Oliver, the granger statesman of Dakota, 


marketed his wheat recently, and not being able to 


obtain a grade above No.1 Northern at Lisbon, Dak , 
shipped it to Duluth, Minn , where he got the No. 1 hard 
grade, gaining 814 cents a bushel. 


The Alabastine Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., have re- 
cently put into their works a Webster & Comstock 
Friction Clutch, of 100-horse power. . This clutch trans- 
mits the power direct off from the engine shaft, and 
drives all the machinery in the mill. 


_ Messrs. Mueller & Westphal will build a large brew- 
ery near Keegan Lake, Minneapolis, Minn., to have a 
capacity of from 30,600 to 40,000 barrels of beer per 
annum. The total cost of the establishment, including 
the price paid for the site, will be about $100, 000. 
Farmers in the northern counties of Dakota are en 
deavoring to organize a stock company to establish an 
independent system of elevators along the Manitoba R. 


In addition to 


1 
a 


R., to compete with the present ones, which, they allege, — 


are managed in the interest of ihe Minneapolis Millers’ 
Asscciation. 


A brewer at Toledo, Ohio, who is said to carry on the 
largest business of the kind in the state, has incorporated 
a brewing company with a capital cf $800, 000, and dis- 
tributed one-half of the shares gratuitously among his 
employes as a tribute to their services, which helped him 
to accumulate his wealth. 


‘ 

Business men and farmers of Huron, Dak, have 
formed a wheat buyers’ association, to buy wheat and 
other grains in opposition to Van Dusen & Co, who 
have been paying from two to seven cents less a bushel 
than farmers could get from independent buyers — 
twe!ve or twenty miles of Huron. 


The Pierce Mill Co., of Pierce, Neb ., write the Web- 
ster & Comstock Mfg. Co., of Chicago, Ill, regarding 
their friction clutch as follows: “The friction clutch 
we bought of you is a great success. We are enabled 


by its use to throw in and out of gear at will the entire ~ 


cleaning machinery of our mill—five machines—and sa 
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far it has not given us any trouble. 
_ pleased with it.’ 


The Louisiana rice crop is said to be nearly all in. 
~The receipts at New Orleans of rough thus far are 650,- 
000 barrels, equal to 260,000 barrels of cleaned. Nearly 
two-thirds have already entered into consumption, this 
amount being over double that of last year to equal date. 
Low prices have enlarged the demand. 


The new steam elevator just completed at Barnes, 
Kan., has a capacity of 50,000 bushels. The building is 
32x48 feet, and its height, with tower, 50 feet. The sheller 
pit and basement is 32 feet deep, affording a great ca- 
pacity for the handling of grain. The cost of the ele- 
vator, which is owned by a Mr. Solt, is about. $7,000. 


Joseph Smith and Rudolph and John Scheffner, of 
St. Paul, Minn., were arrested, Noy. 26, on the charge of 
_stealing grain from various granaries at Burkhardt, 
Minn., and vicinity, to the amount of several hundred 
bushels. Their method, it is said, was to bore holes 
through the floors of the granaries and thus draw out 
the wheat. 


The Milwaukee firm of Birge & Smith have just got out 
plans for a 375,000-bushel elevator, which will be erected 
as soon as possible for the Jos. Schlitz Brewing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. The Edward Sanderson Ele- 
vator, same city, for which the plans were also furnished 
by Birge & Smith, is rapidly nearing completion, and 
will have a capacity of 200,000 bushels. 

_ Architect Moulton, of this city, reports the great $249,- 
000 elevator planned by him at Washburn, Wis., for the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railroad as 
progressing finely. The deep-water foundation is in, the 
stone work done, and the superstructure in part thirty 
feet high. The 300,000-bushel elevator on the North- 
western Road at Winona, also planned by him, is just 
finishing. : 

Since the Merchants’ and Farmers’ Grain and Elevator 
Company has been incorporated at Flandreau, Dak., the 
farmers of Moody county have been boycotting the for- 
eign companies, though the latter are offering better 
prices. The farmers are under the impression that they 
have not been treated fairly by these companies, and 
seem to be determined to break up the monopolies which 
the foreign companies formerly enjoyed. 


Messrs. Thompson & Campbell, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
have lately sold Trimmer grain-cleaning machines to 
the following parties: Martin Oberholtzer, Honey Brook, 
Pa.; L. H. Dreka, Sassafras, Md.; Chas. Walton & Son, 
Trenton, N.J.; John C, Hopkins, Moorestown, N.J.; 
Jacob Beecroft & Son, Elberon, N.J.; Reynolds & Tut- 
tle, Horse Heads, N. Y.; J.8. Huston, Mechanicsburg, 
Pa.; John Otto, Dunellen, N.J.; J.T. Williams & Co., 
Haston, Pa.; A. C. Godshall & Bro., Lansdale, Pa.; D. 
G. Tepper, 86 Broadway, N. Y.; E. 8. Wertz, Reading, 
Pa.; Chas. B. Schmehl, Reading, Pa.; Wm. Brand, Staun- 
ton, Va.; Chas. P. Swengle, Paxtonville, Pa.; Mussina, 
Wolf & Co., Lewisburg, Pa.; J. D. Sharpless, Ashland, 
Del.; Chas. Atkinson, Columbus, N.J.; J. M. Smalley, 
Greenwich, N.J.; A.S. Clouser, Port Indian, Pa.; C. 
W. Fisher, McClure, Pa.; Robert Holcombe, Stockton, 
N. J.; Luke Doolittle, Binghamton, N. Y.; Jacob Alder- 
fer, Klein’s, Pa.; Henry Riegel, Emans, Pa.; Charles 
Roeder, Pine Grove, Pa.; C. Driebilbes, Shoemaker- 
ville, Pa.; Joseph. E. Brinton, Thornton, Pa. ; E. Snyder, 
Delaware, Ohio; Wm. Mack, Cornwall, Can.; Stilwell 
& Bierce Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


We are very much 


BOARD OF TRADE CONTRACTS. 


The business of the stock exchanges and the boards of 
trade has become so firmly established that it can not be 
uprooted by law or legal decisions. That as a matter of 
fact, all sales of property on a margin for future de- 
livery are gambling contracts, being a mere wager as to 
the price of the property at the time it is to be deliv- 
ered, is too obvious for denial, or the exceptions are so 
few as not to impair the universality of the rule. Yet 
these transactions in stocks, grain and provisions have 
become so interwoven with the banking, the exchanges 
and credits of the entire country, that an attempt to 
eliminate them by law er judicial decisions would pro- 
duce disturbance and disaster throughout all the-ranks 
of business and finance, r 

The courts in their decisions and special legislation in 
some of the states assume that all these contracts are 
valid, unless the contrary is made affirmatively to appear 
by more than the mere testimony of one party in in- 
terest. A man who has put up margins and lost them, 
or who has obtained credit from his brokers, and run 
himself heavily in debt, can not by his mere oath that 
he understood his purchases or sales to be fictitious, 
prove them to have been invalid. He must be corrob- 
orated by other testimony, and it must be made to ap- 
pear that both parties understood the contract to be a 
mere wager on the price of the property in order to es- 
tablish its invalidity. This is now understood to be the 
rule of legal interpretation throughout the country in re- 
gard to such contracts. 


A BIG CORN CROP, WITHOUT DOUBT. 


“You heard of the big corn crop this year, I suppose ?” 
asked Eben: zer Jones. 

“Yes,’’ replied Zebedee Smith. ‘ 

“Well, so did I, but I did not think it was anything 
nearly so large as this item indicates.” 

“What does the item say ?” 

“Tt says that a Baltimore chiropodist has earned $15,- 
000 this year.” —Pittsburg Chronicle. 
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Reports from South “Australia put the wheat crop of 
that colony at 9,500,000 bushels, against 14,621,755 bush- 
els last year. 


The German Bundesrath has unanimously approved the 
bill for the construction of the ship canal between the 
Baltic and the North Sea: 


The French Chamber of Deputies is discussing pro- 
posals which have the object of raising the import duty 
on flour and grain, which is already pretty high. 

The yield of the wheat crop.in Hungary this year 
was 114,000,000 bushels, which were raised on 7,940,000 
acres, making the average yield about 14.4 bushels per 
acre. 


The exportable surplus of South Australian wheat for 
this season is estimated at 170,000 tons, against 320,000 
tons last year. The average yield is given at five bushels 
per acre, while last year it was twelve bushels. 


The imports of flour into Germany during the first 
nine months of 1885 amounted to only 174,847 quintals, 
against 314,518 quintals last year. The exports during 
the same period were 843,710 quintals, or about 100,000 
less than last year. 


The imports of wheat into Germany from Jan, 1 to 
Sept. 30, 1885, amounted to 5,096,851 quintals, against 
5,508,425 quintals for the same period of last year. No 
doubt the decrease is due to the exorbitant import duty 
on cereals enacted last winter. 


A private cablegram from St. Petersburg makes the 
Russian crop of winter and spring wheat 8,000,000 
bushels and oats 200,000,000 bushels below an average, 
but gives rye 80,000,000 bushels above the average crop. 
The increase is sufficient to overcome the deficiency in 
wheat. 


The grain and produce merchants of Prague, the cap- 
ital of Bohemia, are agitating for a produce exchange 
of theirown. There are about 400-grain and produce 
merchants in the city and about 2,050 in the whole dis- 
trict. Besides there are thirty-three flouring mills with 
an aggregate capacity of 435,915 hectoliters per year, 
and sixty-three breweries in the district tributary to 
Prague. The lack of an institution of the above kind is 
being felt keenly by the extensive grain trade of that 
city. 


‘CEREALS IN SPIRITS. 


Not unfrequently, in speeches and editorials, the de— 
mand for grain to be used in making distilled spirits is 
referred to as a cause of stimulation in prices, and there- 
fore as an advantage to farmers. Evidently few people 
understand how small a quantity of grain is used for 
that purpose. Actuaily it is less than one per cent. of 
the production, as the following table, compiled from 
the records of the revenue service, very strikingly 
shows. It is possible that this would be better served in 
the shape of bread, but it would add little to the daily 
rations of the people. It is as follows: 
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A considerable quantity of barley is consumed in the 
manufacture of fermented liquors which is’ not officially 
estimated. 


THE HENNEPIN CANAL. 


The Michigan and Mississippi Canal Commission 
held their annual meeting at Chicago, Nov. 4, eighteen 
members and a number of interested strangers, includ- 
ing a large delegation from the Mississippi and Missouri 
Valley Trade Association, being present. Gov. Bross, on 
being called to the chair, said that the special object of 
the meeting was to take steps for securing the assistance 
of the St. Paul Association in getting the appropriation 
bill through Congress. : 

After some discussion it was decided to change the 
name of the commission to that of Lake Michigan and 
Mississippi River Canal Commission. Next Judge 
Murphy, of Davenport, lowa, addressed the meeting at 
length on the subject before it, pleading for an energetic 
advancement of the great project. In support of his 
plea he claimed that water transportation is 50 per.cent. 
cheaper than any other, and the only effective regulator 
of freight rates, as railroads frequently pool. their inter- 
ests and even their earnings. For instance, the Chicago 
& Rock Island will charge three or four cents per bushel 
of wheat for a certain number of miles where the canal 
competes, while outside that competition they will 
charge twelve cents for the same distance. Hence the 
practical effect of the completion of the canal would be 
to reduce the cost of transportation to one-fourth of the 
present rate. There had been some local feeling against 
the project among the people in the Mississippi Valley 
growing from the wrong idea that only the great termini, 
Chicago, Rock Island, and Davenport, would benefit by 
the canal. But St. Paul, St. Louis, in fact all the points 
along the river were just as much interested in the im- 
provement. And it was but fair that Illinois and Iowa, 
furnishing one-third of the actual internal products 
shipped abroad, should be granted the facilities of trans- 
portation that other parts of the country enjoyed. 

Mr. Utley, chairman of the commission, then showed 
from tables he had made up a few years ago, that the 
average charge of all the New York railroads for carry- 
ing a ton of freight was 0.715 cents per mile, the actual 
‘cost being only 0.42 cencs per mile, while the charge 
made on the Erie Canal, from Buffalo to New York, 
amounted only to 0.21 cents perton per mile. If this 
was not sufficient argument for the necessity of con- 
structing the canal, the countries of Europe would teach 
us a lesson in the line of cheapening rates by construct- 
ing numerous new canals, especially in Russia, with the 
obvious result of stealing from us our grain trade in the 
European market, unless a° direct water route to the 
Atlantic seaboard give our grain a fair show in compet- 
ing with the foreign product. Previous to the building 
of the Suez Canal less than 400,000 bushels of grain per 
annum were shipped from India, while in 184 it sent 
77,000,000 bushels to Europe. 

The officers elected at the meeting are Joseph N. Utley, 
President; John C. Dore, First Vice-President; J. B. 
Miller, Second Vice-President; Murry Nelson, Treas- 
urer; D. T. Littler, Secretary. For members of the 
Executive Committee were appointed: William Bross, 
George French, C. B. Farwell, A. O.. Marshall, Murry 
Neilson, L. B. Ray, Joseph Utley, T. J. Robinson, D. T. 
Littler. Charles H. Deere. 

The following gentlemen were also added to the com- 
mittee: H. M. Singer. Lemont, Il.; H. A. Sanger, 
Joliet; William Cullen, Ottawa; Andrew Lynch, Ottawa; 
Captain John Dysart, Dixon; T. D. Catlin, Ottawa; T. 
E. McKinley, Ottawa; J. W. Stewart, Rock Island; H. 
C. Cleveland, Rock Island; J. H. Seaton, Hennepin; 
James 8S. Elwood, Joliet; P. C. Haley, Joliet; James A. 
Hawley, Dixon; Edward . Atkinson, Boston, Mass.; A. 
Barlow, Carson, Minn.; 8: C. Eells, Dixon; Marshall W. 
Carter, Chicago; ex-Governor John H. Geer, Burlington, 
Iowa; L. F. Beach, Morris; E. C. Allen, Ottawa; S. F. 
Brown, Morris. 

A resolution of thanks to President Utley for his past 
efforts on behalf of the objects of the commission was 
unanimously passed, special attention being called in the 
resolution to Mr. Utley’s efforts in securing the indorse- 
ment of the Hennepin Canal scheme by the New York 
Legislature last winter. 

Brief remarks were then made by Messrs. Littler and 
Cullen, indorsing what others had said. 

The commission then adjourned its annual session 
sine die. 


Says the St. Cloud, Minn., Journal-Press: The worse 
than utter uselessness of fixed grades in wheat seems 
more clearly shown every day. hey are apparently of 
value only to buyers, to mystify farmers and compel 
them to’sell their grain for less than its actual value. 
Wheat that is not technically up to the standard fixed by 
law as No. 1 hard, though just as good for milling pur - 
poses as that fanciful grade, is dubbed No. 1 Northern 
and the owner has to take four or five cents less a bushel 
for it than it is worth. Wheat that no miller who was 
buying for his own use under competition would hesi- 
tate to take at No.1 hard price or within a cent of that 
rate, is for some trifling cause that does not in the least 
decrease its flour-producing qualities, dropped a grade 
and five cents in piice. At his market, where almost all 
the grain is of the hard varieties, not one bushel has 
been bought this season as No. 1 hard, yet we venture to 
say that a large part of itis worth very nearly if not quite 
as much to the miller asthe sample shown in the in- 
spector’s office as No.1 hard. Just why wheat should 
not be bought and sold as every other commodity is, in 
open market, in bulk or by sample, for just what it is 
worth, independent of techni:al objections, is a conun- 
drum that no one has as yet satisfactorily answered. 
Until this is done we do not believe private elevators 
will be ableto compete with the Millers’ Association. 
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ADVERTISING. 

This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. =a 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


THE CHICAGO ELEVATORS. 

There is one thing that the railroads centering 
in Chicago and the elevator owners do not 
clearly understand. Perhaps the latter do; but 
they make no sign, It is that Chicago is in 
danger of losing a very large part of her grain 
trade. The elevators of this city insist on main- 
taining their charges and the railroads virtually 
prevent competition through the building of new 
elevators. So long as the owners of the present 
elevators reap the harvest they do at present 
from storage charges, they are not likely to care; 
neither are the railroad officials who are also in- 
terested in these elevators; but the holders of 
stocks in railroads centering in Chicago are cer- 
tainly interested in preventing a diversion of the 
carrying trade. 

Storage room is being built all through the 
West and Northwest. Grain does not care to 
tarry in Chicago. At least 6,000,000 bushels 
storage capacity has been built the past year that 
would not have been, had Chicago storage 
charges been reasonable. And this thing will 
go onnext year. If competition in the elevator 
business is not allowed in Chicago, there will be 
competition between Chicago and other points. 
Chicago must get cured of the big-headed notion 
that grain must come to Chicago. 

The Chicago Board of Trade can grapple with 
this problem. ‘That body is rich and prosperous. 
Her members could erect elevators without limit 
and compel the railroads to give them equal sery- 
ice. Let the Board of Trade act. 


THE DECEMBER REPORT. 


The December report of the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, giving the farm 
prices of the principal crops, shows a reduction of 
the average value of the corn crop to 33 cents a 
bushel, against 36 cents, the value of the crop the 
same month last year. The reduction is largest in 
Ohio and the Southern states west of the Missis- 
sippi. Compared with former prices, the value 
of this year’s crop is very low. For the preced- 
ing five years the average farm value was 44.7 
cents per bushel, and for the preceding ten years, 
42.6 cents. 

The price of wheat, on the other hand, is shown 
by the report to be considerably above the aver- 
age value of last December, which was 65 cents. 
That of the present month is 78.7 cents, whereas 
in 1883 it was even 91 cents. For the preceding 
five years the average farm value of wheat was 
90 cents, and forthe preceding ten years $1.05 
per bushel. The range of state prices is from 57 
cents in Nebraska to $1.25 in Massachusetts. It 


is above $1in the Eastern and in the cotton states 
for home-grown wheat. The value in New York 
state is 96, an increase of 11 cents; Penn- 
sylvania 95 an increase of 11 cents; Ohio 91, an 
increase of 16 cents; Kentucky 95, an increase of 
19 cents; Michigan 84, an increase of 10 cents; 
Indiana 86, an increase of 19 cents; Illinois 81, 
an increase of 18 cents; Wisconsin 76, an -in- 
crease of 16 cents; Minnesota 70, an increase of 
20 cents; Iowa 67, an increase of 12 cents; Mis- 
sourl 17,an increase of 15 cents; Kansas 65, an 
increase of 20 cents; Nebraska 67, an increase 
of 15 cents; Dakota 63, an increase of 17 cents. 

The average price for rye is 56 cents, 4 cents 
more than last year; of barley 56 cents, an in- 
crease of 7 cents; of buckwheat, 56 cents, a de- 


crease of 3 cents; of oats, 28 cents, the same as: 


last year. 


ILLINOIS GRAIN DEALERS. 


The Central Illinois Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, which is the outgrowth of the organization 
formed four or five years ago for the purpose of 
contesting the patent right that Mr. Harper,of. El 
Paso, claimed to have on grain dumps, convenes 
to-day in Bloomington, Ill. The chief object of 
the convention is the formation of a permanent 
organization, with a constitution and by-laws, 
preventing unnecessary competition among its 
members; further, to secure the organization of 
local auxiliary societies, legislation on the re- 
sponsibility of grain dealers to landlords for grain 
bought of tenants, a system of reports for grain 
dealers, including stocks on hand, ruling prices, 
prospective movements, crop conditions, etc., and 
the discussion of a system of mutual insurance. 


SELLING BY SAMPLE. 


Some time ago a Chicago grain dealer received 
from an association of Nebraska grain shippers 
certain instructions as to the mode they desired 
their wheat to be sold, requesting that the ship - 
ment “be exposed for sale by sample, and be sold 
in open market upon itsmeritsalone, . . . that it 
be not sold from store but on track directly after 
its arrival, and that in no event shall it be held 
over twenty-four hours after the sample is ready 
to be shown.” 

teferring to this mandatory order, actually 
shutting out the commission merchant from the 
deal, the Minneapolis Z'ribune makes a lengthy 
comment on the two methods of handling wheat 
in the leading markets, as illustrated by the two 
great grain centers of the Northwest, Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth. The latter is working mainly on 
the grade system, pera or raising all the 
receipts to certain established standards, while 
the other admits and encourages sales by samples. 
Which of the two methods will eventually win, 
the 7’ribune thinks, is not difficult to answer. In 
issuing the instructions above referred to, the 
Nebraska shippers evidently were actuated by 
previous unpleasant experience, implying that 
wheat has been sold in Chicago otherwise than 
upon its merits, and their orders were practically 
a notice on the Chicago grain men that for the 
future they wanted the price of their wheat to be 
determined by its actual value as shown by sam- 
ples, and not by the “gentlemen in the pit.” 

The efforts, the Tribune yoes on, which for 
over twenty-five years have been made by the 
Chicago Board of Trade to establish a grade of 
wheat which would form a basis for speculative 
trading, and at the same time meet the require- 
ments of the export trade, have gained some 
partial victories, it is true; but in the main the 
plan is a failure, except from a mere speculative 
point of view. Hor milling purposes, where the 
brand of flour is to be kept at a certain fineness 
to suit the taste of the consumers, such a standard 
grade is of no avail, because it has been found 
impossible to establish the necessary uniformity 
by blending higher and lower qualities. The 
grade system is valuable to the miller only so 
far as it enables him to determine approximately 
the price of the grain for some time in advance, 
and to dispose of his prospective production 
accordingly. But in buying by contract he sel- 
dom gets what he wants for his particular brands 


belong to her. 


of flour. But the producer and interior shipper 
suffer equally under this system. The local mar- 
kets are governed by the standard grade estab- 
lished by the speculators in the leading market, 
and though the wheat brought to the former may 
be the finest ever grown, its selling value is 
always established by the speculative grade of 
the latter. As a curious instance of the leading 
influence of a central market the fact is men- 
tioned that previous to the enormous develop- 
ments of the Minneapolis milling interests, the 
price of the hard Minnesota wheat was regulated 
by a bastard mixed grade that would not have 
been good enough for making winter wheat XX 
flour. The utter impossibility of establishing a 
uniform grade meeting the demands of the pro- 
ducer as well as those of the consumer, the 77rib- 
une concludes, should be sufficient argument to 
induce producers and shippers not to allow the 
grade system to become the rule of trade rather 
than the true principle in trade that the product 
should be sold upon its own merits and by sam- 
ple. 


THE MINNESOTA LAW. 


It will be remembered that the Minnesota 
grain and warehouse law passed by the last legis- 
lature includes a statute providing state grain in- 
spection and weighing at Minneapolis, St. Paul - 
and Duluth. The measure was intended to pre- 
vent discriminative grading in favor of the buyer, 
guaranteeing the pollor a fair market. This ob- — 
ject, Zhe Farmers’ Advocate claims, the law has 
not attained, because it does not compel the ele- 
vator men at the three terminal points to make 
their elevators public warehouses by taking out 
licenses under the law. The Duluth dealers did - 
take out the licenses, and the commissioners im- 
mediately placed state inspectors in them, 
who have since inspected the grain in and out, 
prohibiting all mixing of the same. But the 
Minneapolis grain men did not take out the 
licenses, and all the commissioners could do was 
to direct the state inspectors to inspect the grain 
in the cars on the track. This, he Harmers’ Ad- 
vocate alleges, was exactly what the Millers’ Asso- 
ciation wanted, because it satisfies the people and 
does not do them any harm. Nay, it just suits 
their purpose admirably. Suppose they take in 
grain graded by the inspectors No. 1 hard, No. 1 
Northern, No. 2 Northern, respectively. There 
being no control in the elevators, they can mix 
these different grades together, and as the grades 
for the producers are held above what the con- 
sumers demand, the mixture may be reinspected 
No. 1 hard and sold as such, backed up by a 
state inspector’s certificate. This can be done, 
and The Marmers’ Advocate is “credibly informed 
that it is a common practice in Minneapolis,” be- 
cause the inspectors “are not supposed to know 
where the cars come from they are inspecting.” 
The alleged result is that Minneapolis can afford 
to pay more for wheat than Duluth, thus freez- 
ing her out of the market which naturally would 
Failing to place the two cities on 
the same footing in regard to the system of in- 
spection, is the great defect of the law, and The 
Advocate demands that it be promptly cured by 
legislation; but until that is done, the commis- 
sioners should remove all restrictions from Duluth 
which they can not compel Minneapolis to submit 
to. 


Tux compilations showing the visible supply of 
grain in the country which are published weekly 
by the statisticians of the New York and Chi- 
cago Exchanges, are at last made up on a some- 
what uniform plan. Heretofore the methods of 
compilation of these two statisticians differed so 
widely that there is always more or less diverg- 
ence in their statements. The only marked 
difference which still exists between the two — 
compilations is that the New York compilator 
makes an allowance for grain supposed to be in 
transit by rail, which the Chicagoan does not. 
However, this is of no material importance, and ~ 
those interested in the market hence will have it 
on the authority of two competent witnesses how 
much grain there is in sight at the end of every 
week. F 
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Editorial Mention, ; 
PEE 


Mr. ABERNATHEY has removed his quarters to 
‘1306 Union avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


Mr. A. B. Coiron, of the Frost Mfg. Co., 
Galesburg, Ill., paid us a pleasant call the \ast 
month. 


THE grain elevator men of Peoria, Ill., lave 
formed a pool to maintain a uniform scale of 
prices. 


Mr. Jas. Bett, of David City, Neb., wishes to 
secure a machine that will clean thoroughly 100 
bushels of flaxseed per hour. 


How cHEAPLY wheat can be raised in India is 


shown by the fact that a reaper gets about four 


cents a day, and other workmen in proportion. 


Dutvrs charges the. fact that her elevators, 
while having a capacity of 10,000,000 bushels, are 
only a fifth full, tothe Minneapolis Millers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


S. D. Carat, of the well-known grain buying 
firm of Cargill & Bro., LaCrosse, Wis., has en- 
tered the conjugal state with Miss Lydia E. Peas, 
of Green Bay, Wis. 


Cuicago’s great statesman, Mr. Frank Lawler, 
is said to oppose the Hennepin Canal, unless the 
plans are reversed and the Mississippi River 
drained into Lake Michigan. 


Tue Iowa Grain Buyers’ State Association held 
a secret session at Des Moines. One hundred 
and thirty-five firms were represented. Efforts 
were made to secure harmony of action in regard 
to rates. 

Mr. H. J. Dea, Bucyrus, Ohio, will be pleased 
to send inquirers a new price-list of his grain 
testers and other well-known specialties of his 
manufacture, many of which are suitable for hol- 
iday presents. 


Duturu grain men are objecting to the state 
force inspecting and weighing grain in the Minne- 
apolis mills. They have decided, however, to 
leave matters as they are for a while, to see how 
they will turn out. 


Borven, Setteck & Co., of this city, report 
business as brisker, with constantly increasing 
orders for the Harrison Conveyor, not only for 
grain, but many long lines for coal, sand and 
many other purposes. 


A CONVENTION of the Central Illinois grain 
dealers is announced for Dec. 15 and 16, to be 
held in Bloomington, Ill. The indications are 
that the meeting will be one of the most impor- 
tant and largest of the kind ever held in the state. 


Gro. W. Dawson has taken charge of the 
Western branch office of Messrs. Thompson & 
Campbell, Philadelphia, manufacturers of the 
Trimmer Machines, and practical millwrights. 
Mr. Dawson’s headquarters are at Columbus, 


Ohio. 


Witu a view, it seems, to increase and facili- 
tate the export wheat trade of the country, the 
Russian government has directed the. Imperial 
Bank and its branches to advance money on 
wheat. The rate of interest is to be six percent., 


and among the conditions for a loan is one pro- 
 yiding for the insurance of the wheat. The profit 


on exported wheat has been very small in Russia 


heretofore, owing to the lack of money and trans- 


portation facilities. Hence the new measure of 
the government, it can fairly be predicted, will 
prove a powerful stimulus and encouragement to 
the grain trade of Russia. 


Derr & Gror®, of Indianapolis, Ind., write us: 
“We enclose amount of subscription for the 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, which 
journal, after careful comparison, we consider the 
most valuable of its kind that has come under our 
observation.” 


Tue meanest thing said, so far, against the 
Minneapolis Millers’ Association, is credited to 
the St. Peter, Minn., Herald; speaking of the 
rumor of slander proceedings against the Chicago 
Tribune, the Herald says that the Association 
cannot be slandered. ° 


A Cutcaco brewery recently received from 
Canada a cargo of 30,000 bushels of barley, the 
first shipment of the kind ina good while. In 
the East, Canadian barley is not favored, either, as 
much as a few years ago, Western barley having 
outrun it in the market. 


C. A. Pintspury, of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
been complaining of late that the Manitoba R. R. 
did not give him cars enough to ship his wheat 
from the elevators of the company. Me has 
threatened to close them and-buy on the track if 
he cannot have cars in proportion to the amounts 
of his shipments. 


We have it on credible authority that the 
engineer of the Ohio Board of Public Works, in 
his forthcoming annual report,will recommend the 
abandonment of the Ohio Canal throughout its 
entire length, from Cleveland to Portsmouth, on 
the Ohio River, on the ground that the canal is 
not self-supporting. 


Srocks of wheat at Detroit increased 712,000 
bushels; St. Paul and Minneapolis, 280,000 
bushels. New’ York, however, decreased 67,000 
bushels, St. Louis 70,000 bushels during the past 
week. The Duluth visible supply is expected to 
increase 1,250,000 bushels, and the Chicago re- 
port 1,000,000 bushels. 


WE inadvertently made it appear last month 
that the “Shuck Sheller,” made by Kingsland & 
Ferguson Mfg. Co., of St. Louis, was intended for 
the Southwestern trade. This, of course, is not 
the case. The “Shuck Sheller” is adapted to any 
section of the country, is in use in all parts, and 
has been shipped to foreign countries. 


Errorts are being made by the Duluth Prod- 
uce Exchange to make that point a flour market 
for interior mills. It has already secured from 
the Northern Pacific, the Milwaukee, Lake Shore 
& Western, and the Wisconsin Gentral Roads the 
same tariff on flour to Chicago as that from Min- 


neapolis to Chicago, and a few dealers have made 


arrangements to try the experiment. 


Kansas and Nebraska grain shippers not on 
the line of the Central Branch of the Union Pa- 
cific have of late heen complaining that this road 
is discriminating against them by shipping grain 
eastward so much cheaper than any other Kansas- 
Nebraska road that farmers along the above line 
get from two to three cents per bushel more for 
their wheat than is paid along the other roads. 


AccorDING to a statement of the Montreal 
Daily Herald, the shipments of.east-bound grain 
from Manitoba have not been as large so far this 
season as last year. This fact is to be attributed 
to the late harvest, which allowed only a small 
quantity of cereals to be shipped by water before 
the close of the season. It is expected, however, 
that much more grain and flour will come from 
the West this year than last. For the last month 
on an average 10,000 bushels have been shipped 
daily over the Canadian Pacific from Manitoba to 
Montreal, to which must be added considerable 


quantities shipped to Ottawa, Toronto, and other 
points of Ontario. The wheat crop having been 
a failure in Ontario, dealers are also stocking up 
with flour from Manitoba mills, and large quanti- 
ties are constantly being received in Ottawa, To- 
ronto, Quebec, and Montreal. 

C. P: Huntineron, President of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio R. R. Company, is reported direct- 
ing his attention to the development of terminal 
facilities and proper steamship connections at 
Newport News, Va. He owns an elevator at that 
point with a capacity of 1,600,000 bushels, and 
expects, by the above improvements, to direct 
part of the grain shipments from the Northwest 
to the Atlantic, to Newport News, this point being 
seventy-five miles nearer Minneapolis than New 


York. 


REFERRING to the revision of the rules now in 
progress in the House of Representatives, the 
Inter Ocean states that the friends of the Henne- 
pin Canal billare anxious to secure such a change 
in the rules as will give the measure to the 
charge of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
so that it could be considered along with the other 
measures for the improvement of navigation. 
There is strong hope that the above indicated 
efforts will be met with success. 


We have been shown a letter to Messrs. 
Charles Kaestner & Co., of this city, written by 
the Washburn Mill Co., of Anoka, Minn., speak- 
ing in the highest terms of the Kaestner Mill, 
The Washburn Co. hada thirty-inch Kaestner 
Portable Mill in their mill which was burned over 
ayearago. When rebuilding, the company ordered 
another thirty-inch “Kaestner.” “We take it,” 
says the Washburn Mill Co., in their letter, “that 
this is the best recommendation we can give to 
any mill or piece of machinery.” 


A LeTtrR has been shown us written by Messrs. 
Cargill Bros., of Minneapolis, speaking in terms 
of highest praise of the “Giant” Dustless Grain 
Separator, manufactured by Dickey & Pease, 
Racine, Wis. As we have often referred to this 
machine, and advertise it in our columns, we are 
pleased to chronicle the good opinions of it ex- 
pressed by-a firm holding the prominent position 
of Messrs. Cargill Bros. This firm had pre- 
viously stated that 1t would only buy the “Giant” 
on trial, and accept it only after thorough trial. 


‘Cuicaco elevators contained last Saturday 
evening 14,285,010 bushels of wheat, 675,475 
bushels of corn, 183,774 bushels of oats, 299,788 
bushels of rye, and 218,798 bushels of barley; 
total, 15,612,917 bushels of all kinds of grain, 
against 13,774,862 bushels a year ago. During 
the last week our stock increased 433,043 bushels, 
including an increase of 206,456 bushels of wheat. 
For the same date the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade states the visible supply of grain 
in the United States and Canada as 57,981,156 
bushels of wheat, 4,505,397 bushels of corn, 2,- 
530,352 bushels of oats, 739,910 bushels of rye, 
and 1,609,870 bushels of barley. These figures 
are larger than the corresponding ones a week 
ago by 1,197,716 in wheat and 458,159 in corn. 
The visible supply of wheat for the correspond- 
ing week a year ago increased 1,605,197 bushels. 


A case of alleged discrimination by grain 
buyers in favor of certain points is reported from 
Southeastern Minnesota. Zumbrota lately 
claimed that the buyers at neighboring points, 
especially in Rochester, south of Zumbrota, were 
holding out better inducements to farmers than 
they did in Zumbrota, and that business in town 
greatly suffered in consequence thereof. Now, 
the curious point in the affair is that, while 
Zumbrota upbraided the buyers for discrimiaating 
in favor of Rochester, this place appeared to be 
in a similar predicament, to judge from the fact 
that the farmers south of that town sold their 
grain in Chatfield and Grand Meadow instead of 
in Rochester, claiming that they could ob- 
tain better prices as well as more favorable grad- 


Te 


ing at the former points. These facts, if correct, 
would go to show that there was a general ten- 
dency of the better prices to shifting south, and 
it was hardly fair of the Zumbrota people 
to complain of discrimination in favor of a place 
that was suffering from the same calamity. 


Tat canal transportation may be anything but 
profitable when it has to stand the competition of 
railroad facilities, is claimed to be proved by the 
instance of the Delaware & Hudson Canal, ex- 
tending from Honesdale, Pa., to Kingston, N. Y. 
Until absut twelve years ago,when the canal com- 
pany obtained control of the Albany & Susque- 
hanna Railroad system and the use of the Hrie 
Road, the canal was the only outlet to the mar- 
ket from the company’s coal fields, and the canal 
stocks were held at about 200 per cent. But since 
then the canal has become almost valueless, if we 
are to believe an affidavit made by the company, 
stating that the canal now is an actual drain on 
the company’s treasure, and that a railroad built 
on the hed of the canal could transport a ton of 
coal to tide water at Kingston for fifty-four cents, 
whereas the rate paid boatmen this year is sixty- 
five cents a ton. 


Iv is estimated that the states and territories 
west of the Mississippi and east of the Rocky 
Mountains, including Wisconsin, have this year 
produced 148,300,000 bushels of wheat. The 
amount required for home consumption is set 
down at 88,183,000 bushels, leaving a surplus of 
60,117,000 bushels. This puts the total deficiency 
from the crop of 1895, east of the Rockies, at 
15,471,268 bushels. There was, however, a sur- 
plus of 41,802,702 bushels carried over, July 1, 
and a stock of flour equal to 15,000,000 or 20,000,- 
000 bushels, and some reserve stocks in farmers’ 
hands, and the aggregate of these supplies more 
than make up the deficiency in this year’s crop. 
The exports from Atlantic ports since July 1 
aggregate 20,233,000 bushels, so that the amount 
still available for export cannot be very large, if 
the above estimate of the home consumption is 
correct. 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATORS. 


The rapid development of the Minnesota and 
Dakota elevator system is, no doubt, among the 
most striking features in the growth of the “Great 
Northwest.” Within the past ten years elevators 
and warehouse haye sprung up wherever grain 
was grown; nay, in many sections enterprising 
capitalists built grain houses before there were 
settlers to fill them with the product of their toil. 
To give our readers an idea of the almost unparal- 
leled development, the present extension and the 
vast importance of the whole elevator system of 
the Northwest, we print below a brief summary 
of a lengthy article in the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
of Dec. 12, containing a complete review of the 
history and the present state of the various ele- 
vator systems. Previous to 1885 the elevator 
business of Minnesota and Dakota, particularly 
in the Northern sections, was controlled by a few 
powerful companies, which were aided by the 
railroad companies in keeping out the competi- 
tion of other parties desirous to extend the eleya- 
tor system. ‘he grain and warehouse law of last 
winter removed the burdensome restrictions, at 
least in Minnesota, and the result was a great in- 
crease in the number of warehouses built, so that 
at some stations, where a year ago one or at most 
two elevators was the rule, there are now three 
or more. Such is the effect of free competition. 
A noticeable feature in the general appearance of 
the warehouses is that in the Southern sections, 
along the older roads, there are more flat houses 
and fewer elevators with steam or horse power 
than in the North, and as a rule the warehouses 
in the North are larger than those along Southern 
lines. On the Manitoba Road the minimum ca- 
pacity is 80,000 bushels, and on the Northern 
Pacific about 20,000 bushels. 

The Manitoba Road leads in the number of 
elevators and capacity, which is 11,481,000 bushels. 
The Milwaukee Road has 8,322,500; the Chicago 
and Northwestern, 5,581,500; the Northern Pa- 
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cific, 4,859,200, and the Minneapolis and St. Louis, 
2,206,200. These are the only roads whose indi- 
vidual capacity exceeds 2,000,000. The cost of 
the elevators comprising this vast system isa little 
less than 20 cents per bushel, or $10,000,000. 
This amount is invested permanently, and it is 
entirely independent of the capital necessary to 
carry on the business which is handled by the 
system every year. The total capacity of the 
state and territory is more than equal to this year’s 
crop, 50,000,000 bushels, and if the latter was 
evenly distributed every bushel could be stored 
atone time. The cost of receiving, cleaning, ele- 
vating, and discharging grain is about two cents 
per bushel. Elevator companies who buy and 
ship grain receive from 3 to 34 cents per bushel. 
Out of this comes the interest on the investment, 
all the expense of maintaining and operating the 
elevator, Insurance on the grain, cleaning, and 
loss of weights-and grades at terminal points. : 
SUMMARY. 
Total number of elevators and warehouses in Min- 


nesota and Dakota......... Riis ithe ens, IGS rete 1,513 
Bushels 

Total capacity in country outside terminal 
DONS: stan Meee wane eee UP Tae Oh Ree OER: 20,854,500 
Total capacity in Minneapolis................ 8,834,500 
Total capacity in St. Paul..... spoiehrere eee ee ne 1,560,000 
Total capacity in sD oluthien tenses cnte seis 9,460,000 
Northern Pacific and branch.......-...... ... 4,859 200 
Chicago and Nortbwestern............... .... 5,581,500 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha.... 548,000 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul.......... -.. 8,322,500 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba..... .....11,481,000 
Minneapolis and St. Louis......... Saas Rene 2,206 
St. Paul and Duluth.......... sieie ulaftieh oi See eR mL COMOU 
Minnesota and Northwestern....... Seats steisieiaie 241,000 
Red UR were eirasiesc ice Gees OL tedd ene .46 175,000 
Gran dtOLa. wane tetsas seme eects Ria pheetclanie inate . 04,448,900 


A SOMEWHAT intricate charge of “uncommercial 
conduct,” preferred by D. Eggleston & Son, com- 
mission merchants, against W. H. Harper, of the 
Pacific Elevator Company, both of this city, was 
investigated Dec. 12 by a special committee of 
the Chicago Board of Trade. The trouble, it was 
stated, arose from the transference by Mr. Harper 
of 40,000 bushels of wheat belonging to Eggle- 
ston & Son from the old Pacific Elevator “A” to 
the new one “B.” The firm gave their consent 
to the remoyal provided it should not inyolve 
extra insurance, But shortly after Mr. Eggleston 
discovered that the transfer would entail an extra 
insurance of half a cent abushel, and at once noti- 
fied Mr. Harper of this fact. However, the grain 
had been transferred in the meantime, and the 
owners, who still held the original receipts, then 
insisted that it be delivered froth the elevator 
which it was consigned to. Mr. Harper, on the 
other hand, claimed that the charge was not con- 
sistent with the facts; and the difficulty rather 
arose from the refusal of Mr, Eggleston’s request 
that the report of the grain transfer be dated 
Noy. 16 instead of Noy. 13, the later date being 
the more favorable from a financial point of view, 
but not in accordance with the facts. To substan- 
tiate his evidence, he mentioned over a dozen 
firms which were perfectly satisfied with the 
transfer of their wheat, having assured him that 
it included no extra insurance to them. The 
committee finally dismissed the complaint. 


CHICAGO ELEVATORS. 


In 1852 a stranger, passing along the then almost emp- 
ty banks of the Chicago River, would have noticed, stanc- 
ing at irregular intervals along the brink, some _half- 
dozen low, clumsy-looking wooden structures. These 
were what served the West as grain elevators, and were 
owned by such firms as Orrington Lunt, Charles Walker 
& Sons, James Peck & Co., Dole & Rumsey, and Bristol 
& Co, The system of elevating the grain was precisely 
the same then as itis now, with the exception of the 
absence of steam. The power was furnished by a huge 
lever or sweep on the roof of the elevator, which a mel- 
ancholy horse dragged around from morning till night. 
The sweep kept in motion a system of cogged wheels, 
which in turn revolved the belts that worked the endless 
chain and buckets that elevated the grain. 

The elevators began to handle grain in bulk in 1854, 
it having theretofore been shipped from point to point 
exclusively in bags. Steam was introduced into Hiram 
Wheeler’s elevator, which stood on the south bank about 
eighty feet east of what is now Olark street, in 1858. The 
others of course followed suit, and from that time on the 
business of elevating and storing grain increased as rap- 
idly as the necessary railroad facilities sprang into life. 
Walker, Bronson & Co. built an elevator in 1856, but the 


firm, after many changes in its name, went out of the 
elevator business in 1864. Hiram Wheeler in 1863 con- 
solidated with Munger, thus forming the nucleus of the 
present firm of Munger, Wheeler & Co. In 1868 there 
were seventeen elevators in Chicago, with a storage 
capacity of 10,680,000 bushels. In 1871, before the fire, 
only fifteen elevators reported, but the total capacity was 
11,375,000 bushels, thus showing an increase in capacity 
since 1858, when the total capacity was 4,095,000, of over 
7,000,000 bushels. 
THE CHICAGO ELEVATORS. 

The following table gives a list of the Chicago eleva- 
tors, their owners, date of construction, capacity, and the 
particulars concerning them: 
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In addition to these there are the three private ware- 
houses of George A. Seaverns, on the Chicago & Alton, 
capacity 900,000; E. Hess & Oo., Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, 250,00; and George A. Weiss & Co., Chicago & 
Northwestern, 300,000 bushels, which can be made ayail- 
able in times of emergency, according to the judgment 
of the directors of the Board of Trade. 

Armour, Dole & Co.’s Elevator “A’’ occupies the site 
of the building constructed in 1861, on the plans of Mr. 
E. Burling, at a cost of $150,000 to $200,000, and which 
was pulled down to make way for the existing structure. 
The bins have an individual capacity of from 3,600 to 
6,000 bushels. Some very quick time in the loading of 
vessels has been made at this elevator, 105 000 bushels of 
wheat having been spouted into the propeller Onoko in. 
three hours one day last season. Elevator ‘B” is almost 
an exact counterpart of it, being but a little smaller. Jt 
was built by the same architect who drew the plans for 
“A.” The ends of the elevators “C” and “D” point 
north and south, and they are separated only by a strip 
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~ exact counterpart of Armour, Dole & Co.’s “C.” 
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of filthy water fifty yards wide. “C” was designed by 
Baumann & Lotz. Seveu shipping spouts run along the 
west side of the elevator, which would discharge 110,000 
bushels of grain into a vessel in an hour should she be 


_ Jarge enough to have them all run into her. The dimen- 


sions of the building are: Length, 315 feet; width, 112 
feet; height, 142 feet. The engine is one of 750 horse 
power, with a 48-inch cylinder and a 16-foot boiler. The 
foreman, Mr. DeGroodt, claims that one day in 1877 or 
1878, he is not cerjain which, he unloaded 4U0 cars, con- 
taining over 200,000 bushels, and that another day in the 
fall of 1880 he shipped into vessels 225,000 bushels. On 
another occasion he shipped 60,000 bushels in two hours, 
with only five elevators running. Elevator “D,” as will 
be seen from the table, is the largest in the city. The 
architects were Baumann & Lotz. The house is 396 feet 
long, 100 wide, and 145 high. There are three lines of 
shaflting along the shafting floor, with a friction pulley 
at each elevator. The engine is of 800-horse power, and 
a remarkable feature of the structure is the mammoth 
driving belt. Thisis said to be the largest belt in the 
world, being 286 feet in length, four in width, and nearly 
an inch in thickness. 

Like its rival over the way, this elevator has something 
to brag of in the way of big shipping and unloading 
feats. One day in the fall of 1883 the propellers Boston, 
Scotia and New York had 160,000 bushels dumped into 
them between the hours of 7 a.m.and3 p. m. In the 
same year 410 cars were unloaded in nine bours. The 
precautions taken against an outbrexk of fire are very 
complete here. On every floor there are twenty-five 
tanks, containing 150 gallons of water each, placed at 
regular intervals, and the hose-pipes, all connected with 
the pump in the engine room, and ready for instant use, 
stand handy. Elevator “D” touches no corn, only the 
lighter grain being bandled. ‘The Elevator “E,’’ which 
the “D” annex takes the place of, was commenced in 
1881 and finished in 1882, afterdesigns of Baumann & 
Lotz, and cost over $100,000. At the time it collapsed 
there was stored in it 1,000,000 bushels of wheat, which, 
however, suffered no damage and was removed to other 
elevators. The annex is operated by “D's” machinery. 

Since the opening of navigation this season the Iowa 
elevator has unloaded 13000 cars of grain and shipped 

about 7,0(0,000 bushels.- From Nov. 7 to July 31, 1885, 
it handled 60,000 cars. The Urion is not put to very 
much use by its proprietors, except in cases of pressing 
necessity. The City is, in almost every Rar teular. au 

he 
plans for it were drawn by Alexander Miller, and it was 
one of the few elevators tuat escaped destruction in the 
fire of 1871. The biggest day’s work ever done by this 
elevator inthe way of discharging was about 200,000 
bushels in ten hours, but the foreman claims that 100,000 
could be added to this under pressure. A feature of the 
house is the trio of huge canvas conveyors, 208 feet long 
and 34 inches in diameter, running from end to end. 
The engine used is of 500-horse power, which runs con- 
siderably fasterthan the machinery, the former making 
fifty revolutions to the minute to the latter’s thirty-two 
and one-half. 

The Air Line was built originally by A. A. Munger 
and George Armour, but these merchants consolidated 
with the Wheelers shortly after its construction. The 

‘house is 274 feet long, 70 feet wide, and 130 high. From 
the five spouts on the south or wharf side grain can be 
loaded into a vessel at the rate of 15,000 bushels an 
hour. The elevator is driven by a 400-horse power en- 
ine. 

The Northwestern is another of Alexander, or, as he 
has been nicknamed, ‘‘Sandy” Miller’s productions, and 
its cheapness ($100,000) is accounted for by the very low 
prices of labor and material existing at the time of its 
construction. The foreman of the St. Paul claims that 
in one day last season the propeller City of Rome, of the 
Lehigh Valley Line, had 150,000 bushels of grain loaded 
into her by him in half a day, and that he could beat this 
if the elevator were put on her mettle. Flint, O’Dell & 
Co.’s “A” was built on the site of what was formeily 
known as the’ Rock Island Elevator, wh'ch was erected 
in 1856 ard torn down in 1882to make room for the new 
one, which was designed by Baumann & Lotz. The 
architect of the “B” house was Alexander Miller. J. & 
E. Buckingham’s two large elevators, Central “A” and 
“B,” stand on the same sites as did two similar struct- 
ures that were built respectively in 1855 and 1857 by 
Sturgis Buckingham. These were bought by J. & E. 
Buckingham in 1866, their lease from the Lllinois Cen- 
tral having expired. The old “B” house was torn down 
in 1869, and the “A” perished in the great fire of 1871. 

These elevators used formerly to handle grain over the 
old Galena & Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Roads, as 

- well as the Illinois Central, until the Cnicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy elevators were erected. 

The [llinois River Elevator was until recently the 
property of William Dickinson & Co., but has now 
changed hands, having been purchased about three 
months ago by Norton & Co., the millers. It was built 
originally by Joseph F. Armour. a 

The newest elevator in Chicago now running is the 
Pacific “B,” owned by the Chicago & Pacific Elevator 

Company, of which William H. [arper is manager. It 
was only declared regular by the Board of Trade direct- 
ors for the receipt of grain about four weeks ago. Geo. 
A. Seaverns & Co. are, however, now engaged on a still 
newer one on Clark street, between Twelfth and Four- 
teenth; which will have a capacity of 600,000 bushels. 
This, though, will be used only as a private warehouse 
for the firm’s own grain. 

Only sevin of the Chicago elevators so far are run on 
the system of paper-friction wheels described in the 
eaily part of this article. These are Armour, Dole & 


Co.’s “D,’ Munger, Wheeler & Co.’s Iowa and St. 
Paul, J. & E. Buckingham’s Central “A” and “B,” and 
the Pacitic “A” and “B.” — All the others are operated by 
the old system of cross-belts and clutches. 

No grading of grain worthy of the name was per- 
formed in Chicago until 1856. The Board of Trade that 
year separated wheat into three standard grades, known 
as “white wheat,” “red wheat,” and “spring wheat.” The 
most serious drawl ack at that time was the laxity in the 
system of inspection, bitter complaints being frequent as 
to the mixing of inferior with good grain prior to ship- 
ment. In1858 a Board of Trade committee, consisting 
of Julian.S. Rumsey, 8. H. Butler, and Charles H. Dole, 
proposed a new system of rigid inspection, grading 
wheat as “club,” “No.1 spring,” “No. 2 spring,” and 
“rejected.”’ The warehousemen agreed to this reform, 
and the Board of Trade passed resolutions establishing 
the grades asrecommended. George Sitts was the first 
grain inspector appointed, and the Board of Trude’s orig- 
inal reform committee was constituted the first Com- 
mittee on Inspection. 

In Chicago to-day there are twenty-eight elevators, 
with a total storage capacity of between 26,000,000 and 
28,000,000 bushels of grain. The method of elevating 
and shipping is very litt!e altered from what it was forty 
years ago, the principle being precisely the same, and 
the only difference the substitution of steam for horse 


power. Briefly, the principle on which grain is handled 
pees in any of the elevators of Chicago is as 
ollows: 


The cars loaded with grain are run into the elevator, 
then the grain is drawn out of the car by scoops operated 
by steam into a receiver:r “hopper,” atthe foot of the 
elevator. It is then elevated, by means of an endless belt 
and buckets, into a large receiving scale and weighed. 
Underneath each scale is a network of spouts leading 
into the different bins—each spout being murked with 
the number of the bin it leads to, and by means of these 
spouts the grain is discharged into a bin appropriated to 
the grade to which it belongs. When it is wanted for 
delivery the grain is drawn from the bottom of the bin 
to the elevator, where it goes again to the top of the 
building, and is weighed and delivered to the vessel or 
car on whichit is tobe loaded. In unloading vessels what 
is called a “dock elevator,” or ‘“dock-leg,” is run into the 
hold of the vessel and the grain is elevated into the 
house, weighed, and run off into bins in the same fashion 
as it is from the cars. 

It is in the direction of the machinery that the only 
improvement of recent years lies. In the modern eleva- 
tor the power of the engine is communicated to the ma- 
chinery by a huge driving belt, which keeps revolving 
one or more lines of iron shafting running through the 
building. The old plan, and the one on which the ma- 
jority of the Chicago elevators are run, is to have the 
elevator pulleys mounted on sleeves, through which the 
line shafting is passed, and thrown in and out of gear 
with the line shafting by a clutch-coupling. An im- 
provement introduced about ten or twelve years since is 
the paper friction pulley, but very tew firms have adopt- 
ed it. In houses in which it is useda paper friction 
wheel is placed on the line shafting upon which the 
bucket-belt pulley rides, and by which each elevator is 
tun. The great advantage of the friction pulley is that 
while the main line of shafting is in motion any one ele- 
vator that may become choked or otherwise dis:bled can 
be thrown out of gear in a second by a gentle pull on a 
cord connected with a lever without the stoppage of the 
whole machinery of the house. The originator of this 
ideawas Mr. C. D. Buckingham, who first applied it in 
the two Central elevators. He first had the friction 
wheel made of iron with a leather covering, which it 
was found would not answer. He then tried a wooden 
pulley, but this wore out even more quickly than the 
leather had done, and then paper was hit upon and found 
to fill the bill. Another improvement in the machinery 
worthy of notice that has come into use in the last fif- 
teen years is the steam-shovel, used for unloading grain 
from cars, wiih which all elec vators are now provided. 

It is estimated by competent judges that on the grain 
now stored in Chicago elevators there are charges for 
storage aggregating from $1,500,000 to $1,750,000. The 
only security that the elevator proprietors have for the 
collection of this money is the grain they hold, subject 
to the orders of the owners. ‘lhe latter, of course, carry 
insurance on their stock to protect them against fire or 
any other mishap. Some of this grain has lainin the 
bins for two, and even tliree years, and is to all outward 
appearance as far from being shipped out as it was the 
day of its being unloaded into store. Until it is shipped 
the warehousemen have naturally to wait for their 
mony. Under the present system of doing business the 
warehouse receipts calling for different quantities of 
grain pass from hand to hand, the firm which holds them 
of course losing the amount for storage while they shall 
be on his hands. In ordey to protect themselves the pro- 
prietors of the different elevators have wittin the last 
year adopted a rew scheme, which is nothing more nor 
less than the actual insurance of their charges on the 
grain they are carrying for various merchants. The rates 
of insurance charged by the companies are the same as 
charged by the commission men who hold the warehouse 
receipts. The adoption of the plan is, as might be ex- 
pected, hailed with delight by the insurance companies, 
to which the double premium paid <n grain risks cannot 
but be welcome. The origin of the idea rests with Ar- 
mour, Dole & Co. and Munger, Wheeler & Co., both of 
which firms have grain in their elevators to-day that has 
lain there from one to three years. The National, also, 
is said to be nearly filled with grain on which no storage 
charges have been collected for over eighteen months, 
and will not be until it is shipped out. 
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Tickets of membership to the New York Produce 
Exchange are quoted at from $3,000 to $3,100. 


The Chicago Board of Trade has repealed its rule im- 
posing a penalty for doing business at a less rate of 
commission than prescribed in the rules. 


How the scalper talks in the pitis well told in the 
Detroit Free Press: ‘‘Follow me and you'll wear 
diamonds,” he exclaimed ina loud tone. “This wheat 
is going up, and don’t you forgetit. I’m a bull from 
Bullville!” Then turning to the crowd he called out, 
“You fellows have sold too much of thisstuff I tell 
you you're going tosee higher prices.” Just then he 
glanced toward the telegraph office. A slate on which 
Chicago quotations are posted was just then turned and 
the price shown to bs one-eighth cent lower than the 
previous quotation. My friend changed at once. 
Throwing his arms wildly into the air he dashed into the 
crowd with his plug hat far back on his coat collar, 
yelling at the top of his voice: “Sold! sold! this stuff is 
rotten! nobody wants it! sold! sold! I tell you, boys, 
there’s too much wheat in this country and England 
don’t want it!’ Here theslate was turned again and 
the market shown to be one-fourth cent higher. My 
friend at once yelled: “Withdraw! I'll buy August at 
a half.” There was some laughing at the suddenness of 
his change, but most of the crowd were nearly as much 
excited as my !riend, and all were yelling in different 
keys what tuey would buy or sell, never mentioning the 
price, but saying at an eighth, a quaiter, five-eighths ora 
half, as the case might be. One short, fat man, rather 
shabbily dressed, and chewing at the end of a cigar, re- 
moved the latter, and cried out inarough voice: “I'll 
sell July for an eighth!” ‘What eighth?” asked aman 
nearhim. “D——if Icare what the rest of itis, as 
long as I get my eighth,” he replied. 


RATS! 


The gray rat (mus decumanus), commonly known as 
the Norway rat, is the only species familiar to us at the 
present time, though it is what in the South would be 
called acarpet-bagger. It made its first appearance in 
Cincinnati about the year 1816, and was quite common 
in 1820; but it did not invade country places, away from 
the cities, in the Western States, till about 1825. This 
species is a native of India. It began its immigration 
about the sixteenth century, reaching Russia by the way 
of Persia and the Black Sea. arly in the eigh'eenth 
century it was quite common throughout Northern 
Europe, and was brought to America from Sweden or 
Norway inthe early years of our revolutionary war; but 
for many years it was confined to the regions east of 
the Alleghany meocuntains. It is said to have reached 
the West by the way of Buffalo. 

Previous to the advent of the gray rat, this country 
was infested with the black rat (mus rattus). This spe- 
cies was a little more than half the size of the gray rat. 
It had a coat of fine, dark, lead-colored fur, and a very 
long tail. It was not so bold and aggressive as the gray 
rat, but was more active. It was omniverous, but ate 
animal food only when it found its victim already dead. 
The gray rat, in a few years after ils advent, extermi- 
nated the black species by eating their young and some 
times devouring full grown ones; for when the gray rat 
is hungry, it is often guilty of cannibalism—devouring 
its own young and sometimes the weaker adult members 
ofits family, ana has been known to attack children and 
even grown persons, when it is hard pressed with hun- 
ger. It is prolific, raising three or four families of 
young each year, and about a dozeninafamily. It is 
now distributed ovcr the whole commercial world, 
traveling by ships, steamboats, or railroads, and always 
as a “dead head.” In Bengal and on the Coromandel 
coast, there is a rat (mus g7ganteus) which is nearly twice 
as large as our gray rat and is said to be very destruc- 
tive in gardens and among poultry; but it is not a great 
traveler. 

Rats can be prevented from burrowing under brick 
walls or irto cellars by placing a layer of cuttings from 
the tin-shop under or around the bottom of the wall. 
They may be nearly exterminated locally by means of 
poison, by the introduction of the ferret, or even by a 
family of good cats, but the vagrant habits of the species 
make these remedies availab’e only for a brief time. 

A corn crib may be readily made rat-proof by sup- 
porting it on cedar or locust posts thirty inches high and 
capped with a stone or a-broad board. 

A grain bin lined with sheet iron perforated with 
small holes, after the manner of a kitchen safe, to secure 
ventilation, will defy rats. If rats cut a bole into a 
wooden bin, or pantry, and a piece of tin be nailed over 
it, the rats will spend a year in gnawing the edges of 
the opening. 

There is a native wood rat in Florida and the Southern 
Gulf and Atlantic States. It sometimes infests out- 
houses and barns, but generally prefers the woods, It 
burrows in the ground ar d lives chiefly on nuts. 
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The cost of the proposed Nicaragua Canal is estimated 
at $60,000,000. 

According to estimates the Panama Canal will not be 
completed until the year 2065. In other words, one- 
twentieth part of the canal has been completed ut a total 
cost of $270,000,000. 


The Canadian government has faith in the future of 
the Welland Canal. Its engineers have just completed 
plans for its enlargement to a fourteen-foot draught, so 
that large vessels can pass down to the jakes and the St. 
Lawrence River from this city 10 Montreal without 
lightening. The work will cost over $1,000,000, and 
will be proceeded with at an early day. 


O, yes, we suppose the canals are played out; at least 
the journals working exclusively in the interests of the 
railroads would have us believe so. Nevertheless, dur- 
ing a sing'e week recently the canals of this state trans. 
poried 2,177,000 bushels of grain, and the rails only 148,- 
000 bushels. O, yes, the canals are played out—when 
navigation closes! Then the railroads put on the 
screws.— Western Manufucturer. 

Whatever puts the Mississippi River in connection 
with the like system is to the benefit of New York. 
The Hennepin Canal, exten ling from the Mississippi at 
Rock Island to the lake at Chicago, or to the proposed 
river at Li Salle, would pat the whole upper Mississippi 
country in communication with the lake system, or 
would do for the upper river system what the lake river 
would do for the lower Mississippi. New York should 
throw the weight of her great influence in favor of the 
Hennepin Canal during the ensuing winter. 


The proposed ship canal across Ireland would be 127 
miles in length, and would contain thirty locks. For 
ships of 1,500 tons the cost would be $40,000,000; for 
ships of 2,000 tons, $60,000,000; for ships of 5,000 tons 
and upward, $100,000,000. If built on this seale the 
canal would Le 200 feet wide on the surface and 100 feet 
at the bottom. The passage through the canal would 
be effected by a system of towage, and itis estimated 
that the passage of aship from Galway Bay to Kings- 
town would occupy between twenty-four and thirty-six 
hours. 


H.§. Taber, Captain of United States Engineers at 
Little Rock, Ark.. writes to the Arkansas Gazette that an 
appropriation of $2,500,000 has been recommended for 
the permanent improvement of the Arkansas River from 
Little Rock to its mouth. The improvement contem- 
plates a channel at least 300 feet wide and six feet deep 
at extreme low water. About $250,000 will be expended 
on the work during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887. 
Anumber of smaller appropriations demanded for vari 
ous purposes make the total expenditure for the next 
fiscal year $377,131. 

Take the four cities of Springfield, Ill., Indianapolis, 
Columbus, Ohio, and Harrisburg, which are all great 
railwaycenters and capita s of great states. They are 
old cities, and are located in the centers of prosperous 
agricultural and mining states, and yet their average 
population in 1880 was only 44,259; while their neigh- 
bors, Chicago, Louisville, Cincinnati and Pittsburg, 
located on or near the borders of the same states, and 
with no advantage over them except water transporta- 
tion, average 279,150, or more than six times the number 
in the favored capital cities which lacked suitable water 
transportation. 


When it is proposed to spend from $10,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000 on the rivers and harbors of our vast domain, 
there is outery against such extravagance. Yet the re- 
public of France, with far denser population and more 
miles of railrvad to the square mile of area than we, has 
just made a single lump appropriation of between $175,- 
000,000 and $200,000,000 for rivers, harbors and canals. 
Think of the sum! An amount greater, as Maj. King 
shows, than all the money expended in the United 
States for internal improvements by the nation, the 
states and private corporations combined, from the 
foundation of the government down to the present 
time. 


It has been reported from Washington that the friends 
of waterways in Congress will support a resolution to 
put the interests of all waterways into the hands of a 
new committee, to be known as the Committee on 
Bivers, Harbors and Canals. Thisstep has been deemed 
necessary because the Riversand Harbors Committee has 
always been denied jurisdiction of bills relating to 
canals, and the Committee on Railways, to which the 
interests of canals were intrusted, has never been, and 
from obvious reasons cannot be expected to be, friendly 
tothem. ‘The Hennepin people are most interested in 
the proposition, as they want their case to be considered 
without prejudice. ’ 

As has been said, water routes do not merely regulate 
charges upon railroads near their courses, but upon all 
parallel roads at a great distance, as under pooling sys- 
tems their charges must be equalized. There is nothing 
more certain than that we are to have a hard struggle to 
keep our lead as a food supplying country, and we must 
give up the delusion that England depends upon us for 
food. It will only buy of us if we can deliver it to them 


at the lowest cost. 
“Tf we fail to uphold our water routes, as protection 
against unjust and unwise charges for traasportation, we 
sball suffer in the future;” and this paragraph, which 
should be written in letters of gold: “The chief ele— 
ment in the prosperity of every state or nation is the 
economy of transportation of persons and property. It 
is the most marked fact in the difference between civil- 
ization and barbarism.” 


We learn from the Jast anaoual report made by Gen. 
Poe, Washington, on river and harbor improvements in 
Michigan, that the improvements on the St. Mary’s 
Falls Canal and River, providing a sixteea-foot naviga 
tion between Lakes Superior and Huron, have been com- 
pleted at a cost of $2,405,432. But the rapid increase of 
commerce necessitates still greater depth and additional 
lockage facilities. The latter work is estimated to cost 
about $1,750,000, and, with sufficient appropriation, Gen. 
Poe thinks it can be completed in five years. The orig- 
inal project for giving the Hay Lake Channel of Sr. 
Mary’s River a width of 300 feet and a depth of seventeen 
feet, Gen Poe now proposes t» modify so as to secure a 
depth of twenty feet. The total cost of this work is esti- 
mated at $2,059,115. Two appropriations have already 
been made of $200,000 in 1882 and $125,000 in 1884, and 
$500,000 are asked for next year, so that the work may be 
pushed on all along the line. At least seven years will 
be required to finish the work. 


The immediate results of the enlargement of the 
Erie Canal in 1862 were to increase the capacity of the 
canal froman annual tonnage movement of 5,000,000 to 
16 000,000, and to reduce the cost of transportation one- 
half. The length of the Erie Canal, from Troy to 
Buffalo, is 8345 miles, and from Albany to Buffalo, 352 
miles, with (56 feet of lockages. It forms the connect- 
ing link of water navigation between the Hudson River 
and tide-water at Albany and Troy, and the chain of in- 
land lakes which extend to the center of the continent, 
connecting with Lake Erie at Buffalo and with Lake 
Ontario at Oswego. A few statistics will suggest the 
direct and indirect benefits which have been derived 
from the Erie Canal. From 18386, when an account of 
tonnage was commenced, to the close of 1882, the 
freight transported through the canal (including the 
laterals) amounted to 188,000,000 tons; and if we esti- 
mate for the years prior to 1836, it is safe to assert that 
fully 200,000,000 tors have been transported. 


Regarding the solution of the inter-oceanic problem, a 
new plan has been proposed by E. L. Corthell, an engi- 
neer, to the effect of building a ship railway across the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. This scheme was exposed and 
detailed by Mr. Corthell at the recent meeting of the 
American Scientific Association at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
showing quite plausibly the ease of construction, the 
feasibility of lifting loaded vessels by hydraulic pressure, 
placing them on railroad trucks and transporting them 
overland at a rate of from ten to fifteen miles per hour, 
being more than twice the average speed of an ordinary 
canal boat, which is about two miles per hour, This, the 
engineer said, was the great drawback of canal trans- 
portation; and in no way could an ordinary canal com- 
pete with an ordinary railroad, as the power required to 
move a boat in a narrow canal increased as the cubes of 
the velocities. In support of his argument he pointed to 
the fact that in 1883 the three main trunk lines into New 
York City from the West carried 46,177,223 tons of 
freight, while all the New York State canals moved oaly 
5,664,056 tons during the same period. Moreover, about 
2,000 miles of canals in the United States, which were 
built at an original cost of nearly $50,000,000, had since 
been abandoned. Commenting on the scheme of Mr. 

Jorthell, a correspondent to the Clinton Herald produces 
some more arguments which do not show favorably for 
the future of canal building. He is convinced, in the 
first place, that the Panama Canal will be a failure, as 
the cost of construction has greatly been underestimated. 
Already $100,000,000 of the $125,000,000 it was estimated 
the ca ial would cost have been expended, but not 10 
per cent. of the work has so far been completed. The 
difficulties to be overcome have grossly been underrated, 
and there is hardly any probability of ever surmounting 
them. As tothe Nicaragua Canal project, he thinks the 
distance to be too great, us it would require about four 
days for a ship to pass through. The same difficulty is 
claimed for the Hennepin Canal, The distance from the 
Mississippi to Chicago being over 150 miles, it would take 
from fifty to seventy hours for a loaded boat to pass 
through, while the railways can haul drekehe between 
the two points in from five to seven ho irs. He winds up 
with the assertion that the Mississippi is losing from 
year to year in importance as a waterway, and that 
eventually it will become an obstruction to transportation 
rather than a benefit. 


The farmers’ elevator at Fergus Falls is completed, 
and buying has commenced. It contains twelve bins, 
and has a capacity of 18,000 bushels. Business for the 
new enterprise is inaugurated under unfavorable condi- 
tions—a depressed market owing to the close of lake 
transportation and a material advance in rail rates Hast 
—but this should not discourage those interested in the 
enterprise. The fact that there is an independent buyer 
in the field, backed by the producers and business men 
of the section, will have its legitimate effect as well on 
alow market asa high one, insuring fair prices accord- 
ing to the existing conditions. These independent ele- 
vators in fact act as regulators, and force agenis of the 
monopolies to deal reasonably fair with the people.— 
Farmers’ Advocate. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


As Horatio Seymour aptly savs:| THE GRAIN TRADE OF WINONA, 


MINN. 


Although of comparatively recent date, the flour and 
.grain trade of the town of Winona, in Minnesota, has 
reached an importance which is second in the state only 
to those of Minneapolis, St. Paul. and Duluth. Winona 
is the milling and grain center of Southeast Minnesota; 
in fact, some of the Winona mills ana elevator systems 
are among the best and largest in the country. The 
facilities for handling the extensive grain business are 
perfect, and the city is equipped with a number of ele- 
vators of considerable capacity. 

There is in the first place the fine elevator of the Porter 
Milling Company, having a ule capacity of 90,000 
bushels and a handling capacity of 5,000 bushels per day. 
This elevator was built in 1877, and the past year, closing 
Sept. 1, the concern handled altogether 1,500,000 bushels 
of wheat, using about 700,000 bushels for milling, and 
disposing of the rest, Besides the company has elevators 
at some thirty-five stations on the Winona & St. Peter 
and Dakota divisions of the Chicago & Northwestern 
R. R. The total investment of the company in the mill 
and elevators is about $300,000. L. Stout is the wheat 
buyer; M. Eomcke the inspector, and L. D. Frost in 
charge of the shipping department. 

The grain interests of the Winona Mill Company are 
still more extensive than those of the above mentioned 
company. During the past year they handled 2,000,000 
panel of wheat, using 1,200,000 bushels in their own 
mill. 
on the Winona & St. Peter R. R., besides their elevator 
in Winona, which was built in 1882, at a cost of $15,000. 
It is 40x72 feet, 100 feet high, and has a storage capacity 
of 140,000 bushels. John Flaven is the grain inspector, 
and the total investment of the company at Winona, 
and in the outside elevators. is $333,000. 

A. D. Ellsworth, owner of the “Minnesota City Mills,” 
does a large business in wheat, barley, oats, and seeds. 
He has buying stations at Morgan, Sleepy Eye, Marshall, 
and Minnesota City. The elevator and warehouse ad- 
joining the mill afford astorage for 25,000 bushels. The 
quantity handled the past year was 300,000 bushels, of 
which 153,000 bushels were ground and the balance 
shipped. 

Aside from the trade of the above milling concerns, an 
extensive business is done by the grain dealers of Wino- 
na. H.J.O’Neill, one of the largest operators in the 
state, has his central office in Winona, operating twenty- 
eight elevators on the River Division, Chippewa and 
Wabasha Division of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
R. R., and five on the Winona & St. Peter Road. He 
employs about 100 men, and handled 3,000000 bushels 
of wheat on last year’s crop. The firm of G. H. Krum. 
dick & Co., composed of Messrs. Krumdick and A. P. 
Lamberton, have buying s'ations at Minneiska, Alma, 
Pepin, Utica, Lamberton, Redwood Falls, Milford, North 
Brand, in Minnesota, and at Kampeska and Hlrod, in 
Dakota. They handled about 500,000 bushels of grain 
last year, their deals being chiefly in wheat, barley, and 
oats. Their elevator in Winona, which was built in 
1882 at a cost of about $19,000, has a capacity of 45,000 
bushels, and a forty-horse power engine. Wm. Schlad- 
inski isthe engineer and inspector. Otto Sontag, who 
has been interested in the Winona grain trade for fifteen 
years, operates the elevator near the depot of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R., which has a capacity of 
45,000 bushels, and is well fitted for handling and clean- 
ing, grain. The amount of grain handled last year was 
325 000 bushels, being mainly wheat and barley. Fred. 
Sommer is the grain buyer tor the house, Fred, Bucholz 
engineer and inspector. W. G. McCutchen’s Winona 
warehouse and elevator has a capacity of 22000 bushels, 
and the total amount handled last year was 150,000 bush- 
els of wheat and barley. C. H. Ehmcke is the grain 
buyer and Thos. Snoier the inspector of the concern. 
The investment in the plant is about $10,000. Mr. Me- 
Cutchen also operates elevators at Lewiston, St. Charles, 
Kasson, and Waseca, furnishing wheat chiefly on millin 
orders. D. Morrel & Son have been in the grain bas: 
n-ss at Winona for twenty years. They handled about 
50,000 bushels of grain last year, including wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, corn, and their warehouse will store 25 
bushels. Messrs. Garlock & Smith have warehouses in 
Winona capable of holding 30,000 bushels of grain, The 
latest addition to the Winona elevators is that of the 
Winona Elevator Pon eN) with a storage capacity of 
800,000 bushels of grain. The company, which has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, is com- 

osed of H. J. O'Neill, President; Albert Harrington, 
Vice-President: W. M. Shepard, Secretary and Treas- 
urer. The following is a summury of Winona’s flour 
and grain business: 


Investment in flour mills and elevators... ... 6.6.6.0. ..0. 1,668,006 
Cutput of flour for year ended Sept. 1, barrels. 422,890 
Amount of grain handled, bushels............... 8,975,000 
Number of men employed in mills and elevators, . 500 
Monthly pay-roll, partially estimated. ....... 6.60.65 $25,000 
? 
TWO OF ’EM. . 


Times are pretty hard with some of the small brokers 
in the new Board of Trade district. A deaf and dumb 
man went into anoflice in the Open Board of Trade” 
building the other day, and, seizing a piece of paper, 
wrote: 

“T am hungry.” 

The broker took tha piece of paper, read the unhappy 
words, and scrawled under them; ° 
_ “So am I.” 


They operated thirty-five elevators and warehouses — 
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The elevator at Table Rock, Neb., was partially un- 
roofed by a recent storm. 


L, Schnell, grain buyer of St. Charles, Minn., had his 
safe burglarized recently of $96. 


D. Barrow, miller and grain dealer, of Amherstburg, 
Ont., Can., was burned out recently. 


John Beavan, of the firm of Fleming & Boydon, of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, is dead, at the age of about 30 
years, 


M. J. Smyser, a grain dealer at Minneapolis, Kan., was 
instantly killed at that place by a freight car running 
over him, : 


The Minnesota & Northern Elevator, at Grand Forks, 
Dak., burst Nov. 27, spreading 5,000 bushels of wheat 
over the ground. 


oe oa McAllister, lumber and grain dealer, Boulder, 
Col., has suffered loss by fire to the extent of $1,000; in- 
surance, $1500. 


Roberts’ mill and elevator, at Arlington, Neb., was 
destroyed by fire Noy. 18, the loss amounting to $15,000, 
with no insurance. 


C. Graff, of the firm of Siegfried Gruner & Co., cotton, 
grain, and coffee merchants, of New York City, died 
ov. 27, at the age of 48 years. 


The stoppage of a grain spout in Brand & Co.’s brew- 
ery, in Chicago, led to the discovery that August Schrim- 
skowki had fallen into the spout and was suffocated. 


Ernest Cundy, whose body was paralyzed below the 
hips by a forty-foot fall in Washburn’s elevator, at 
Anoka, Minn., last spring, is reported as slowly sinking. 


Thomas Fitzpatrick’s granary, two miles west of Ed- 
gerton, Wis., was destroyed by fire Nov. 17, with about 
200 bushels of grain. Loss, about $1,000; insured for 
$500. 


Brooks Bres.’ elevator, at Park. River, Dak., was con- 
sum d by fire Nov. 19, together with about 40,000 bush- 
els of No. 1-hard wheat. The loss was estimated at 


~ $60,000; insured for $21,000. 


James H. Rogers, a deacon in the Presbyterian church 
at Dunlap, Tll., has been arrested on the charge of hav: 
ing aided and abetted in the destruction of Warren & 
Co.'s Dunlap elevator, which was burned in a mysterious 
Way some time ago. The deacon is the owner of a rival 
elevator, and it is alleged that be accompanied a livery 
stable keeper named J. B. Oglesby on oné or more ocea- 
sions, when the latter visited one George Strickle for the 
pee of inducing him to apply atorch to the elevator. 

glesby and one William Qurland were arrested some 
time ago on the same charge as Rogers. 


Early in the morning of Nov. 29 a fire originated in 
some unknown way in the tower of George A. Seavern’s 
elevator “C,” located on Grove street, Chicago, Dl., and 
the building was all ina blaze by the time the fire de- 
partment arrived, which could do nothing but to confine 
the flames to this elevator, thus saving the main “Alton 
Elevator,” situated just across the railroad track. The 
consumed eli vator, Which was built only about a year 
ago at a cost of $15,000, was 50x100 feet and 40 feet high, 
frame built and covered with sheet-iron, The bins of the 
elevator contained about 60,000 bushels of wheat, valued 
at $50,000, which were almost a total loss. The loss on 
the building and contents was fully covered by insur- 
ance. 


A mysterious murder case is reported from Duluth, 


“Minn. A. EB. Pruder, grain inspector, was examining, 


“Ta 


Noy. 80, the cars of wheat that had come in from Da- 
kota the previous night, when to his horror be discovered 
the dead body of a man lying prone across the center) of 
the car, his face and head besmeared with clotted blood. 
The man was about 85 years of age, and was clad in 
workman’s clothes. Robbery was apparently the cause 
of the crime, for the victim’s pockets had been turned 
inside out, except one peculiar pocket on the inside of 
his pants, which contained $465 in paper money, and 
had evidently been overlooked by the robber. A coup- 
ling pin, spattered with blood, was found in the car, and 
fe doubt was the instrument used for perpetrating the 
deed. The car in question left Lisbon, Dak., Nov. 26, 
being four days en the road. 


A bucket shop should be managed by a pale man.— 
Columbus Dispatch. 


The Chicago Scale Co. sell Scales of all kinds, 
also Portable Forges and Blacksmiths’ Tools of all de- 
scriptions at about one-half usual prices- Buyers will 
save money by sending for their price list. 


TO ELEVATOR AND MILL MEN. 


A young man would like a situation in elevator or 
feed mill. Have had tén years’ experience in the ele- 
‘vator and grain business and produce commission. 
Good references furnished. Address 

Box 458, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


WANTED. 

To lease an elevator doing a business of from 3800 to 
700 carloads per year. Best of references given. Ad- 
dress ' 

J. W., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 
Chicago, IN. 


SITUATION WANTED. 
By a young man of good habits. Net afraid of work. 
Experienced in the grain and stock trade and capable of 
managing same. No objection to a place with plenty of 


business. Chance to work up more an object than big 
pay. Iowa or Nebraska preferred. Address 


GRAIN AND Srock, care AMBRICAN ELEVATOR AND 
Grain TRADE, Chicago, II. 


A new Fanning Mill. For particulars address 
M,, care AMBRICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADR, 
Chicago, Tl. 


FOR SALE. 


A new steam elevator; all modern machinery. Trade 
established twelve years. Only one other elevator in the 
place. Address 

Lock Box 39, Stuart, Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 


A goo] elevator of 15,000 bushels’ capacity, equipped 
with good machinery. Located in the great corn belt of 
Towa on the line of C., M. & St. P. R. R. For particu- 
lars address 

J. W. Strvens, Defiance, Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 


Steam elevator. Good trade. Capacity, 10,000 bush- 
els. Now handling carload of grain per day. Will be 
sold at two thirds value. Everything nearly new. Best 
of reasons for selling. Address 

R. Hmrretrinemr, Denison, Iowa. 


GREAT BARGAIN, 


Situated on a trunk line, in Ohio and Indiana, in good 
towns, four nearly new grain warehouses, strictly first- 
class throughout; for sale cheap. Best of reasons given 
for wishing to sell. Address 

BE. BE. Co., care AmmprRIcCAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
Trapp, Chicago, Tl. 


FOR SALE. 


A one-third interest ina line of five new steam ele- 
vators, situated at Humboldt, Table Rock, Pawnee, 
Burchard, and Liberty, in the great corn belt of South- 
eastern Nebraska. An unparalleled opportunity offered 
toan immediate purchaser. No opposition. Call on or 
address 

Tun Farmurs’ AND Mproran's’ BANK, Humboldt, 
Neb. 


FOR SALE. 


A No.5 Victor Smutter, Barnard & Leas’ manufacture ; 
also one Reed’s Novelty Grain Separator, tip-top, for 
cleaning flax seed. Both machines in first-class condi. 
tion, and have been very little used. One Smith & 
Beggs Engine, 14x24 stroke, piston valve, vertical steam 
feed pump. Boiler 20 feet long, 48-inch shell, cast-iron 
front, breeching and grate bars. Stilwell & Bierce heat- 
er, 24 inches diameter. Smoke stack, guy rods, steam 
pipe, and everything complete for setting up. Engine 
in good running order. Will sell cheap for cash. Ad- 
dress 

Wo. A. Wanker, Supt. Union Elevator Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


M. J. FORBES. GEO. SPENCER 


GEO, SPENCER & C9.. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAIN®COMMISSION. 
DULUTH HARD WHEAT 


A Specialty. 


ORDERS For CARGOES SOLICITED. 
A. J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


SSeS aia aS aa gee 


AND 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Line of N. P. BR. R. 


G. B. KIRKBRIDE. 


M.W. YERXA, 


YERXA & KIRKBRIDE, 
Grain Commission 


HARD MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 
Liberal Advances made to Shippers. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, DULUTH, MINN. 
-W. W. DAVIS, 
GRAIN COMMISSION, 


Room 2%, Merrororrran Boor, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Advances on Consignments. 


G. S. BARNES & CoO.,, 


DULUTH, MINN, 


Shipping and Grain Commission 


ORDERS FOR CARGOES PROMPTLY FILLED. 


J. Q. ADAMS 
G.S. BARNES, cee ; 
Pres. N. P. Elev. Co., Late with David Dows & Co, 
Fareo. St. Paun. 


McKEEHAN & LUCAS, 


GRAIN, HAY AND FEED 


PIKE’S BUILDING, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY, 


Correspondence Solicited. 


DATFEOTA VW HEAT 


ro cv 
& F.W.McKINNEY, Po 
’ tad 

M| Grain, Loans and Land, |?3 
o = | 

- Bismarck, Dalxota. 0 * 
re) Milling orders for car lots of choicest hard wheat |Z r 
Ps Promptly Filled. a # 


DAHROTAW HEAT 


Land for sale. 


CABANISS & LUNSFORD, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


——RECEIVERS 0F—— 


FLOUR, GRAIN, HAY and FEED 


NO, 21 OLD STREET, PETERSBURG, VA 


Correspondence Solicitec, 
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Grain Commission Cards, 
GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO., 
GRAIN AND FLOUR 


NORWKOLK, VA, 


Business attended to at aA td News (Haetern Terminus 
O, & O, Railroad), 


Abner L. Backus & Sons, 


Commission Merchants 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Special Attention given to Willing Orders for High Grades Winter 
Wheat. Correspondence Solicited, 


A. BRANDEIS & SON, 


Grain Dealers oe 


AND 


Commission Merchants 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Correspondence Solicitad, 


J. M. J. A. Dewny. 


SMITH & DEWEY, 


Successors to Onivion Datnymrim & Oo,, 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 4, Williamson Block, 


DULUTH, - - - - - MINNESOTA. 
Ordors for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


SMIvTH, 


CEO. E. LOWETH, 


Broker and Commission Merchant 


In Grain, Wood, Baled Hay and Striw, Consignments 
Solicited, Liberal advances on consignments, Satle 
factory references Lirnished, 


Hoom 9, 158 Superior Stroot, 


FRANSAS CORN. 


Pe aU, Giese cies iiee, Gd iseins 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 


Grain Commission Merchants, 


OATS. 
“HAU 


KANSAS WHEAT. 


Watabliahed 1840, 
emer 


THE Thos, Bradford Go, | 


Ineorporntod Lhd, 


Suecessora to 


‘ (ify 
Thos. Bradford&Co; 
Sole Manufacte 
urors of the 
Old Reliable 
tod Celebrated 


BRADFORD 
Portable Mills 


HB Mor Any Kind of 
SMALL GRAIN. 


Also Manufaotur: 
ors of 


Wy\ 


\ 


(rade, 


mm 


General Flour Mill and Elevator Va- 
chinery a S; ecialty. 
Now 25, 27, 20, Bi amd Be Look me. 


Nour Highland House Tnetined Plane, 


Write forCatmlogue, CUNCINNATSE, O. 


OCleveland, Ohio. 


‘Daily Business | 7% 


| 
Only Daily Paper Devoted to the In- 
tovests of 
Published im Amorvion, 


livery bualnosy day of the year it gives a we- 
view of the market, 

It gives the only oMeial quotations published 
of the Chicago Board of T ade. 

Ita odftoriale aro upon mattors pertinent to the 


It containd valuable stodistieal tables, 
Intoresting personal nows, dis patehes from 
ALL mM portand mackedts, domestic and for 
olyn, and much other matter you will want to 


Ii in of intoreat and value to every 


GRAIN DKAL EH, 
KLURVATOR OWN 
A 


Hila published at 3 o'clock p.m, by the 
Musiness Publishing Co,, 
Nos, 165 and (6% Dearborn St,, Chicago, 
And the anbacription rates are 5,00 per year; 
v.50 for alx monthay L265 for turoe months, paye 
able in advance, 


Simple Copies aro sont {ree on application, 


Grain Commission Cards, 


Grain Commission Cards, 


HSTABLISEHED 1865- 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co, 
Commission Merchants, 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 
CHICACO. 


Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds, 


Selling by Sample a Specialty. 


The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provistons on the 
Wnicago Board of Trade, for Yuture Delivery, 
on Margins, a Specialty. 

Dealers in Grain and Provisions cannot afford to do without their 
carefully prepared and unequaled Crop Reports, which, with their 
Special Information indicating course of markets, have been veri- 
fled in numberless cases, and which are freely furnished npon 
request, 


Adjoining Chamber of Commerce, 


, Bb. MILLS, Ge, W. YATES, 
Minneapolls, Chamber of Commerce, Duluth, Opera House Block, 
KO, 


Room 62, toom 13. 


MILLS & YATES, 
Grain Commission 


Buyers and Shippers 


Of all kinda of Grain, Peed and Flour, Corn and Choice Milling 
Wheats for Mastern and Southern Millers a Specialty. 
Extensive Dealers in Will Keeds,—Millers in States 
weet of Ohio having Moed to sell, requested to mail samples and 
quote prices f.0.b, cara in sacks, Consignments solicited, Cargo 
Orders promptly filled, 
R, H. FERGUSON, Manager Duluth Office. 


Wamnnn i, BuCKLbY, Tos. J, Pursiyy, 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO., 


Commission Merchants 


PEORIA, ILL. 


REKERENOES: 
Miret National Bank of Peoria, Tl, | GRAIN, HAY, 
SEEDS, 


Commercial Nat'l Bank of Peoria, Til. " 
rr special attention given to Selling Grain by Sample. 


And Mercantile Agencies, 


HSTABLICIZED 1669, 
QO. I. Gravas. W. Van Bron 


C. H. GRAVES & Co., 
——GRAIN—— 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Duluth, Minnesota, 


U.S. A. 


OABLE ADDRESS, - - - - GRAVES, DULUTH. 


J. M, GUWWIN, J. TL, GUKVIN, 


J. M. CIRVIN & SON, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Miour, Grain, Keed, Seeds, Hay, Dried Fruits, otc. 
No. 11 Spear’s Wharf, BALTIMORE, MD, 
Liberal Advances Made on Consignments, 

ROHR TO J, W., GUEST, Cashier Citizens’ National Bank, Balti- 
mores; WM, Il, NORRIS, Cashier Western National Bank, Balti- 
moro; JONHS & STINCHETELD and C, W., REQUA & CO,, 
Chicago, 


Is THN 
Kov Preserving 


the Grain rade 


drinking purposes, 


Force Pump, or into the Tank, 
By ita use, from fifteen 


one or two years, 
Hor partioulara, addresa 


Do By 0 


ND WRU 
IN AME RIOA, 


) of 10,000, 


H. P. GRAVES’ 
oiler Purger 


Iron and Keeping 
Boilers and Hlues from Scaling. 


It will remove the scale from any Boiler, and } ST bey Burgla 
by its continued uae, will keep it from forming. { 

It will not injure the Koller, Valves or Cylinder, 
nor foam the water, nor injure the water for 
It is easy to use, being in a 
liquid form; it can be put directly into the Boiler, 
through the Safety Valve, Whistle Valve, or by 


cont, can be saved in the coat oi: fuel, be- 
sides the expense of putting in new flues ever 


GRA VES, 
24% Virginia Street, Milwaukee, Wis 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
$1.00 PERR ANNUM. 
Appruss: MITCHELL BROS. 


EsraBLisHeD 1863, 


CHANDLER -BROWN CO. 


Grain, Seeds and Provision 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO —,xnn—-MILWAUKEE. 
Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


The indications are that the present crop of Corn will 
be tough, and hard to shell. Those who have much 


shelling to do, and want to take the Corn all off without 


breaking the grain, should procure McGrath’s Cham- 
plow of the World Warehouse Sheller, manu- 
factured by 


McGrath c& Son, 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 


NOTICE. 


Paruaveirnta, Nov. 12, 1883. 

Mr. Geo. W. Dawson, of Mount Vernon, Ohio, has this 
day taken charge of the West and Southwestern territory 
to manage this field for usin the sale of the Trimmer 
Grain Scouring, Rubbing, Polishing, Separating and 
Smut Machine combined. 

We have given him the full control of this department 
for the sale of the above machine, and we hope the mill- 
ing fraternity will look upon him as our General Agent 
with pleasure, as he is a gentleman of rare qualities, and 
we know he will commend himself to all who may meet 
him. 


THOMPSON & CAMPBELL, 
1030 Germantown Ave, 


STRONG INDORSEMENT. 


Prxin, Iu, Nov. 28, 1884. 
H. B. Freeman, Peoria, 11.—Dear Sir: In answer to 
yours of 22d, we would say that we are very much 
pleased with our new elevator. We consider ita model 
for convenience. Wecan handle our grain through it 
at very little cost. The machinery all works smooth to 
perfection. The dump bins hold 15,0000 bushels instead 
iving us 5,000 bushels more room than we ex- 
pected, e will say further that the elevator was built 
atthe estimated cost. We shall be pleased any time to 
say a good word for you, to any one you may refer to us. 

Yours truly, Smirn, Hreppn & Co. 


. Prort, Inu, March 10, 1885. 
Hh. B. Freeman, Peoria, l—Dear Sir: The plans 
which you got up for our elevators at Crescent City, IL, 
and La Hogue, Ill., were very satisfactory. The carpen- 
ters found no trouble in building by them, and since 
they have been running have proved as well arranged 
as any elevators we know of. Yours truly, 
P. B. & OC. C. MruEs. 


Pexin, Iiu., March 10, 1885. 
Hi. B. Hreeman, Peoria, 1.—Dear Sir: We write you 
this to say that you have built for us an excellent eleva- 


tor. We don’t know a thing to find fault with. We are 
more than pleased with it. You may consider us your 
friends. Yours, A. G. WauKkpr, Manager 


for “The Hudnuts.’» 


i Wy Or a CUO Or mp ey YT) 
Don't pay exorbitant rental fees to 
the Bell Telephone Monopoly to use 
their Telephones on lines less than 
two miles in length. A few months’ 
rental buys a first-class Telephone 
that is no infringement, and works 
splendid on lines for private use on 
any kind of wire, and works good in 
stormy weather, It makes homes 
pleasant; annihilates time; prevents 
saves many steps, and is 
S just what every business man and far- 
uld have to connect stores, houses, depots, fac- 
tc., etc, The only practicable and reliable 
sold outright and warranted to work. © 
ance for agents. No previous experience re uired, 
Circulars free | WM, Tr. NORTON. Ruffalo, IN, ¥- 


THE STEVENS 
PORTABLE MILLS 


to forty per 


TTA 


For CORN and 
FEED GRINDING 


Genuine French 


BUHR STONES 


PowerCornSheller 
Prices Below the Lowest | | | 


A.W.STEVENS & SON 


AUBURN, N. ¥, 
Mention this papor, 


CO., CHICAGO. 


TOUGH CORN. | 


vt 
j 


re 
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“* PERFORATED METALS, "223 


For Use For 4 
in All Kinds 
Mills, of 
Llevators Grain- 
and Cleaning | 
Ware- Machin- 
Houses. ery. 


Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application. 


The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’y 
74 East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE BEST CORN SHELLER 


IN THE WORLD! 


Capacities from 200 to 1,400 bushels per hour. Foursizes made. Steel Shafts in every Sheller, 
with Improved Beaters. SPECIAL CORN CLEANERS TO ORDER. 


For Prices and Particulars address 


NATHAN STEDMAN, Aurora, Dearborn Co,, Ind. 
CHICAGO CAR MOVER 


With it One Man can Move a Loaded Car, 
WEIGHT, including Handse, 15 Ibs. 
Guaranteed not to break cr get out of order. Sent on 30 days’ 
trial. Send Postal for Sample, and you will use no other. 
PRICE, Single Movers, $6 OO. Per pair, $10.00. 
Address J. H. BANNON, Manufacturer, 
Room 62, 220 S. Clark St., Chicago, Tl. 


MORSE ENGINEERING GO.. 


\3O6 


Nt E 5 10% E R Ete ow ave 
B 1NdP "HEP Kansas Gry Wo. 


GARRY IRON ROOFING Oo,, 
The Largest Manufacturers of Iron Roofing in the World. 
IRON CRE PAINT 
And Cement. ; 
152 Merwin Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


‘ (Send for circulars and 
Price List No. 79. 


ALL KINDS OF 


IRON ROOFING 


CRIMPED SIDING, 


ui SYKES’ IRON ROOFING CO. 
So 1 Suitable for 
a ALL classes of 3 
buildings, easi- ® 
ly put on. Un- © 
surpassed. Use 2 a 
the Sykes’ Im- 4 & 
m 
~ 


Look no fur- 
ther! Send for 
Q Pocket Wallet 

containing Cir- 
5 cular and Price 
= List No. 46 proved and be 
3 ~~“happy. 

s NILES, OHIO. 


J. 8. HEIssER, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


Darngle Zaveloges aad Muslin Sacks 


For sending samples vf Grain and Flour by Mail. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Send for Price List and Samples. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO., 


Water Tube Steam Boi-ers. 


/ 
/ 
| 
reg 
107 Hope St,, Gla-gow, NCortlandtSt,, N.Y. | 
: : < = = Wi Branch Offices: / 
BOSTON: 

a0 Oliver St. | 

| 

| 

1 


CH'CAGO, 
@1S.Canal St 
CINCIN*S ATI 
GW 3a St 


ese. | Double Reduction Grinding Mill, 


For Corn and Cod, Feed and Tadle Meal. 


OG SBR 5 
NEW ORLEANS, 4 Carondelet St. 2 
SAN FRANCISCO, 561 Mission St. 
HAVANA, 50 San Ignacio. 


Send to nearest office for Circular. 


- | This mill received the First Premium at the Penn- 
sylvania State Fair 18S4. Send for Circular. 


A. W. STRAUB & CO., 


3737 Filbert St., - Philadelphia, Pa, 


= TRIMMER GRAIN SCOURER 


SEPARATOR 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY ELEVATOR IN 
THE LAND. 


Cleans <P olishes 


THE GRAIN. 
Removing all impurities without breaking 
or wasting. 


ND 


r 


Aplington, Lowa, 

Messrs. THompson & CamMpnrery, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
GENTLEMEN—The Trimmer bought of 
yous years ago still gives good satisfac- 
tion. I cannot see how it could be im- 
proved upon; can scour as hard or light 
as you please, and the suction is under 

perfect control and runs easy, 

Yours truly, (signed) E, 8, Brackmorr, 


Made especially for this trade by 


THOMPSON & CAMPBELL, 
1026, 1028 & 1030 Germantown 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. (Suecessors 
to Kreider, Campbell & Co.) 


GERO.W. DA WRON, Mannger, 
Western Branch Office, Colum 
bus, Ohio. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


GRINDING MILL, 


—THE— 


BEST MILL 


—— ON 


EAR TEX 
FOR GRINDING 
Ear Corn, Shelled 
Corn and all 
Small Grains. 


Grinding Plates a 
special metal hard as 
Steel. Have double 
capacity, as they 


Sharpen Themselves 


yy Se 
THE FOOS MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield, 0, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


LATE ROOFIN 


Slate Roofing or Siding put on Hlevators, or material 
furnished at Manufacturers’ prices at any railroad point 
in the country. Write for prices. 


AULD & CONGER, 100 Euclid Ave., Cleveland,"Ohio. 
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M. F. SEELEY J. 8. SEELEY. E. E. HANKS. HANKS. C. _R. DELAMA DELAMATYR. 


SEELEY, SON & CO. 


Fremont, pk 


—tt——tt— 


We build a “SEELEV”’ ELEVATOR 
that stands at the head of Elevators as a self- 
binder stands at the head of reapers. We fur- 
nish 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates y Kj G f ft KT a OR ANS g M [\ ne < Sy KINDS 


Also furnish all kinds of B l¢ | I N S T F I R ES 


£& MACHINE Eee 
ee ABUNDANT WATER SUPPLY. 'NO FREEZING. 
jose cena rc ono INSTANT ALARM. _LOW INSURANCE. 


* pond with us and save costly mistakes. 


—Patent Automatic, Pies: and Controllable— 


Self- Registering Weighing Machine 


Wheat, Malt, Grain and Seeds of all Kinds, for Grain 
‘Warehouses, Silos, Customs, Flour Mills, Oil 
Mills, Breweries, M alt Houses 5 
Distilleries, etc, 


(@ Great Saving of Labor and Time. Automatic, and therefore the only relia. 
ble System of Weighing and Recording, 


COMPETENT ACENTS WANTED. 


——F ull Prospectus from—— 


C. REUTHER & REISERT, - HENNEF, a. d, SIEG., - GERMANY. 


THE ANGLE SIEVE GRAIN SEPARATOR 


(D. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


The CHAMPION of the WORLD. 


Sr ee is astonished to see the work 
it does e challenge competition, for 
general cleaning purposes. Wz CAN and |f_ 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 
er, the first time through the Separator, and 
make it fit for market, and not runany wheat 
over in the oats. No other Separator can jf 
help running wheat over, where the suction 
or blast is depended on to make the sepa- 
tion, which we claim is not the correct prin. | 
ple of separation. The peculiar construc- || 
tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do |x 
the work. We can take oats out of barley = 
just as well, though not quite so fast. No f= 
ther Separator attempts to dothis. We IL 
-can also clean buckwheat, fla x, rice or any |}. 
other small seeds that any other sepa- 
ator will handle. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 


= ¢ Address the Manufacturer, Vi 
IM. EL, GRAIN TNHADE + 


D.T. WEED, |2227|Lanark, Carroll Co. Ill. & ei 
GHAMPION OF THE WORLD | 


The Soft Corn of this year has again demonstrat- 

ed the superiority of the “Champion” in shelling 
tough corn without br cone the grain. 

No corn can pass through this Sheller without be- 

ing completely taken from the cob, if the machine is 
kept in reasonable repair, and run at the 
A Mb proper speed. Address 


ce iN) 


Oend_ for Samples azo 
®ziced fo 


CEA 


Zire 


SS 


c= 


< 


= 


R.M.McCRATH & SON, = 
Office and Works, 136 & 18388, Third St. ip nea any handling Pista = Seed 
. re uaranteed perfectly Accurate, ver evator 
La Fayette, Ind. Man should hare one, Send for new ‘ilustrated 


—-Also Manufacturers of List “KE” and Special Prices for Cash, 


. McGrath’s Hornet ’ 
AND p f - Ye 


McGrath's Twin Corn 


—— = aa S Sheller and Cleaner. : 
oceania ———— ~ karan Olsens HWMMMI\|80ARD OF \RADE INSPECTOR, 
McGrath’s Pat. Grain WME, flour Triers, Magnifying Glasses, 
Dump. Also Shafting. VA Grain Testers, Ete. 1 
- - = = - Euless, Hangers and 
= : SSS SS == SSS SSS =" Warehouse Machinery 
SSS —S_ = = —— SS SSS of every description. 
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STANDARD 


MACHINES 


—— FOR WAREHOUSES AND ELEVATORS———— 


THE BARNARD & LEAS MFG, COMPANY'S 


THREE-SIEVE DUSTLESS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR. 


THREE-SIEVE DUSTLESS WAREHOUSE SEPARATOR. 


VICTOR CORN SHELLER. 


IMPROVED DOUBLE-SCREEN DUSTLESS CORN CLEANER, with SHAKE-FEED BOTTOM. 
THE ADVANCE COMBINED BRUSH AND ROD BEATER BARLEY AND GRAIN SCOURER. 


Also Manufacturers of the following Standard Milling Machines: 
DUSTLESS WHEAT SEPARATOR. 
VICTOR DOUBLE BRUSH SCOURER AND POLISHER. 


VICTOR SMUTTER. 


The Best Scourer for Barley in use. 
VICTOR LENGTHENED SCOURER. 
ADVANCE COMBINED BRUSH AND SMUT MACHINE, 


EUREKA FLOUR PACKER, with Barnard’s Improvement for Raising Platform. 


EUREKA BRAN PACKER, 


ALSO THE 


LITTLE VICTOR CORN SHELEER, 


———_DAVERIO 3-HIGH ROLLER MILL, } teri ie iter 


NOTE TESTIMONIAL FROM A WELL KNOWN ELEVATOR FIRM : 


MESSRS. BARNARD & LEAS, MOLINE, ILL. — GENTLEMEN: Inclosed please find draft for amount for Warehouse 


Separator. 2 must say I am well pleased with the Separator, and will take pleasure in recommending it to others, for 1 am sure it can- 


not fail to give the best of satisfaction if purchasers will only follow instructions in setting it up, which is 
a very easy matter, 1 superintended the setting up of mine, and it works splendidly. 


Yours truly, 


J. M, DAVIDSON, 


Separator. 


R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, Gen’l Agent, 1306 Union Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue t 
and Price List 


CORN CRIB, 


With Forced Ventilation; 
From 20,000 to 100,000 bushels capacity. Can be nlaned 
across the street, and one man can bring it to the shel- 
Jer, The snow and shelled corn all taken out before 
the ear corn goes in crib. No waste. Crib lumber costs 
8 cents p Pee bushel. Draw ings and Instructions 
reasona 


The Common-Sense 


Automatic Corn Sheller, 


The only Self-Adjusting Automatic Sheller in the 
market. It possesses more advantages than any other 
known machine; takes Isss pow er to operate, and 
adjnsts itself to the size of Kar Corn, Will shell more 
corn, and that too without splitting the cob, Leaves 
little or no corn on the cob; grinds and breaks less of 
the kernels, is less liable to be broken (by having some 
hard substance pres through the sheller) on account of 
the flexibility of segments and safety pins in plate— 
which are of wood and can easily be replaced. Works 
~ right or left_as may be required. 

Six Sizes Mad Send for Prices. 
DRESS 


H.A. HAWKINS. 248 Randolph St. 


CHICAGO, 


Elevator : Mill Supplies 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


BELTING | 


= Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Ete. 
(eer Prices Close, and Quality the Best. 


© THE ASE MFG. CO., Columbus, 0. 


Victor Corn Sheller. 


j | | 


i 
N 


run a 


Advance Combined Brush and Rod Bes ater Be sly Scourer 


R. L. BROWN, Gen’l Agent, Box 305, Lincoln, Neb. 


—"o— THE BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO., Moline, III, 


EDW.P. ALLIS & CO. 


Reliance Works, - MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MANUFACTURERS oOF-— 


REYNOLDS’ IMPROVED CORLISS ENGINE. 


These Engines have 
Fasveiseke in Expert 
| Trial, and in every- 
day work, 

—THE— 


Highest + Economy 


4 .| KNOWN 


a 


= Meam Engineoring, 


REYNOLDS’ Patent Airc Pump and € ondenser Sav es 25 Per Cent. _ % 
REYNOLDS’ Patent Feed Water Heater and Puritier—Best in the market. 


Line ohare tes Catalogue and Price List, Also List of users of the REWNOLDS’ COR- 


Gureata: BRANCH, J. B, ALLAN, Manaanr, No. 48 South Canal Street. 
CANADIAN BRANUOH, No. 30 Wellington Street, Kast, Toronto, Canada. 


THE OLD RELIABLE STANDARD STOVER IMPROVED 
=< eare Sole Manufacturers of 
DAISY S 


the Stover Pumping windmills MQ 
men, with steam anatied, 


for pumping water for 
Railroads, Villages, Sub- 
urban houses, law na, dai- 
horse-powers and geared wind- 
mills, We also make FRENCH 
ae Se nck on etc. Also COB GRINDERS, CORN 
which embody CULTIVATORS, HAY LOADERS, <7 


ries, brick yards, ere 
ing, irrigating, ete., 
new and desirable features. ETC, 
THE FREEPORT MACHINE co: = FREEPORT, ILL. 


Especially Designed 
For MANUFACTURING 
Purposes. 

Has No Equal for 
Elevators and Flour 
Mills. 

Will SAVE in FUEL 
from 33 to 60 per 
cent. over any ordina: 
ry Engine. 


well as geared w indmille. of all sizes gx 
for running grinders, shellers, saws, d) 
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—Of this City,——_ __._ 


ADOPT OUR FLAN), int TPL cr 


==> (((OB)))) + 


DRIVING 


due and One-Half Million Bus, Elevator 


NOW BEING CONSTRUCTED. 


We have never met with stronger Competition than in this case, nor have our Plans ever been 
subjected to a more severe inspection. The fact that such men as comprise this 
Company select our System and Plans in preference to all others, is as 
good proof as the world can produce that we have no equal in 
this business. IT WILL PAY ALL ELEVATOR MEN 


to examine this System before ordering. 


PRAY MFG. COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


: 
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HORSE POWERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE PAIGE MANUFACTURING CO. 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


aie “A | 


S) 
eee aN Used by the following Elevator Firms: 
Locke & Bunker, Minneapolis naewaaeetee Sixteen | D. R. Putnam, McGregor, Iowa.............. Five 
Car, Bros., -Hight | W. W, Cargill ’& Bro. , La Crosse, Wis eratste Four 
F.H. Peavey &Co., ‘“ eeactcaenraa Weird. Ten , Hodges & Hyde pena Three 
Cargill & Bagley, <e sss-eese+-....Three | Brooks Bros., Grand Forks, ED Ae Lisle sieiaclani ais ss Two 
Northwestern Ele. Cons NS taser ase Fourteen 


For Prices, write the Manufacturers, or G. W. CRANE, Minneapolis, Minn 


Portable Mill Manufactory, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
21 SISES AND STYLES 


——— OF PORTABLE 


BUHR MILLS. 


—— RECEIVED —— 


Highest Awards 


a MM OD 8 Oa 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis and New Or- 
leans Fairs and Expositions. 


——THE— 


Following Sizes: 


14, 18, 20, 22, 26, 
- 30, 36, 42, 48 
and 54inch 


STONES 
COMPLETE _OUTFITS 
Roller Process Corn Meal, Hominy, 


GRITS, PEARL MEAL and STARCH. 


WILL BE PAID FOR ANY 


GRAIN FAN 


of same size that can clean and 
bag as much Grain orSeed 
in one day as our 


Patent MONARCH 


Grain and Seed 


SEPARATOR 


AND 
BAGCER 
OR OUR 
Improved Warehouse Mill 
with Equalizer, 


Which we offer cheap. . 


Circular and Price List Mailed FREE, 
NEWARK MACHINE CO., 


Columbus, O.> 


Howes ChallengeSample Envelope 


Is Absolutely Secure 


ww hen Closed 


|] From BECOMING OPENED 


EASILY OPENED} Saenee ys 


FILLEDand CLOSED ‘Through the Mails. 


Unlike other Sample Envelopes, this has its Loop or Fastening A, secured to Envelope, andis in 
no way likely to become lost, broken or bent out of shape; but is always readyfor use. Itis the 
Cheapest and Most Complete Package for sending samples on the market. 

NET PRICE LISsT.—No.0-1 oz.— For Rice, Seed, Spices, 
Etce.. 50c per 100, 4.00 per 1,000; No. 1—2 0z._KFor Coffee, Grain, Flour, Pho- 
tographs, Ete., G5e per 100, $5.00 per 1,000; No. 2—4 oz.— For Malt, Flour, 
Grain, Hominy, Ete ., 90c per 100, $7.50 per 1,000; No, 3—6 oz.—For Flour, 
Grain, Malt, Cloth Samples, Etc., $1.25 per 100, ‘B10. 50 per 1,000; No. 4—8 oz. 
Grain, Malt, Cotton or Yarn Samples, $1.65 per 190, $14.00 per 1,000. TERMS, 


NEAT AND SECURE. 


NET CASH. On orders of less than $5, please send Postal Note, 1 or 2 cent stamps with order. 


Bills of $5 or more, payable in Postal or Express Money Order, or New York, Chicago or Detroit Ex- 
change. We can pay no Discounts or Exchanges. 

§@-On orders for 1,000 or more we will print card on Envelope, FREE, if copy and request is in- 
closed with order. On lots of less than 1,000, 75 cents extra charged if printingisdesired. P.S.—Parties 
pesiring envelopes sent by mail, must send postage with order at the rate of 12 cents for No.0, 22 cents for No. 
al, ‘oa for No. 2, 50a for No.8 and 75efor No. 4, per 100 envelopes.» Address: 


F. W. CLARK, Agent, 186 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


CALIFORNIA! 


DEAL’S CALIFORNIA 


Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


We manufacture a complete line of 


Cleaners, Scourers = Brush Machines 


For Mills and EJevators. 
WARRANTED THE BEST IN AMERICA; 


The purchaser being the judge after 60 or 90 days’ trial 
We guarantee every machine to give entire sat- 
isfaction or no pay. Send for cir- 
culars; it will pay you. 


DEAL c& COO., 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 


BUCYRUS, - - OHIO. 
GUARANTEED. 


“Gilbertson’s Old Method,” PUTDY Cc: . RVERY COREY L BE CT AMPED. 
“Camaret” Roofing Plates.) HV LIN! 0. Li 

Many complaints from ‘Roofers and othe s and others having reached us tha 
cheaper plates were used where *‘Gilbertson’s Old Method” and 
‘“Camaret”’ suaranteed plates were required, the makers of the 
above brands are now erecting the necessary machinery T0 STAMP EVERY 
SHEET OF BOTH BRANDS WITH THE NAME OF SAME. 

We believe that in the near future all the makers of leading brands 
of roofing plates will follow in stam ping their sheets, and thus bring 
about a fair er competition amongst tmporters, dealers and roofers, 
which will in the end lead to an increased trade in tin roofing, as many 
of our customers now claim that other roofing materials than tin are 
being used on account of the inferior tin in the market. We keep a 
full stock of the above brands in New isin New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. 


“CAMARET!” 


fhe large and increasing demand for the “Camaret’’ brand sold by us under a 


M. 


positive and definite guarantee as to material, coating and careful as- 

sortment, is sufficient evidence of the appreciation of same by the trade at large. 
Each and every box is strapped, and contains a card with the name of the party 
assortin g same. 

Machinery is now being prepared at the works to stamp each sheet with 
the name of the brand, and the coating of this popular brand has lately been 
improved by the manufacturers. We carry in stock the ‘““Camaret” brand of 
Roofing Plate with and without the palm oil coating. Order a Sample Box. 

We can furnish Patent Tim Shingles manufactured from our Guaranteed 
Brands of Roofing Plates to those eee ee same. 


“Gilbertson’s Old Method’s25"%%s Roofing Plates. 


COATED 


We guarantee the ‘‘“GILBERTSON’S OLD METHOD” (Extra Heavily-Coated) Roofing 
to be a better coated and heavier plate than ‘“‘M. F.” “Old Style,” or any other extra 
coated plate, and if not found so, all boxes to be held subject to our order, 


MERCHANT & Co., 


90 Beekman St., New York. 525 Arch St.. Philadelphia. 


FRICTION CLUTCH 


PULLEYS! 


They are Sure, Strong 
and Noiseless. 


You can start a load with tMs Clutch, at any speed, 
with ease and safety. 


Also Split Pulleys, Dead Pulleys 


And Wood Pulleys Whole, 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


TAPER SLEEVE PULLEY WoRKS, 


BRIE, PA.. 


BOOKWALTER ENGINES 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL, 
3 TO 10 HORSE POWER. 
OVER 3,000 IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 
Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO0., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


I 
oo s 
. \ 
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STILWELL’'S PATENT. 


LIME EXTRACTING HEATER} 


AND HPLLTHER COMBINED: 


Is the only Lime Extracting Heater that will Prevent Scale in Steam Boilers, removing all ve 
ties from the water before it enters the Boiler. 


THOROUGHLY TESTED. OVER 3000 OF THEM IN DAILY USE! 


This cut is a facsimile of the appearance of a No. 5 Heater at work on ordinary Lime Water, 
when the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ! 
A LARGE NUMBER OF MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 


STILWELL & BIERCE MFC. CO., 


DAYTON, OHIO, VU. 8B. }. A. 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS 


E RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABEE Mis 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST MADE! 


co it 


Shuck Sheller 


AAAS SAYS on ET 6 

The ONLY SHELLER in the world that 
shells corn with or without shuck 
or husk on. 


We make FOUR different sizes 
wheels or on skids. Send for Cirenlar. 


KINGSLAND & FERGUSON MFG, CO., M’frs, 
7621 North 11th St., 8t. Louis, Mo. 


your own Bone, 


Meal, Oyster Shells, 
GRAHAM Flour and Corn 
erat hat oe oe 
: / Dis By gun aden k ton pee 
« more made in Pere ul- 
ae 6 Also POWnE MILL FARM 
FEED MILLS. Ciremiers and Teaviucniaie sent 
on application. WILSON BKOS., Easton, Pa. 


yee 


R.WOODMAN. | 
MANUFACTURER OF R.R.SUPPLIES. | 
ae HiGH ST, ‘ BoSTON.MASS. 


I BAGEAGE MASTER. | 
G3, 


Srey ec 
pur Kino a Neti 


mounted on 


é 


+ <> X <p 
(Se Write for Description and Prices._g} 


tso 
PERFORATING STAMPS, 
pOFPICE STAMPS &c 


: *OING 
CORRESPONDE yc 
SOLICITED, 


AMERICA IN 


AUTOMATIC SCALE AND REGISTER! | Worrell’s No. 2 Combined Drier and Cooler, 


—-For Use in—— 


Flour Mills 


ELEVATORS, 


Ete. 


SINS 
WES 


EVERY SCALE 


WARRANTED. 


AANA 


il 


63 PRINCE 


ZINN & KAYSER, | STREET, "= New York. 
SUBSCRIBE EGE 


yo American Elevator and Grain Grabs,” 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


= ” e “SALEM” @ 42 e “SALEM” @ 

< i ELEVATOR BUCKET = ELEVATOR BUCKET 

= sS ; : oO 
— | fe) _ RS 1 
Oos ~ 
= 3= = 
ee ee an 
a o aa 
” ”n 


Remember, this Machine Dries and Cools Grain in one Operaticn, 


The only practical machine in the market. Perfectly adapted to the-wants of 


| every dealer in grain or manufacturer of meal and hominy. 


READ THE FOLLOWINC LETTER: . 
Orricr oF C. M. ALGER, Proprietor City Mills, 
Dealer in Grain and Manufacturer of Corn Meal, Feed and Homing, 
Ss. E. WORRELL, Esq.: HANNIBAL, Mo., Noy. 14, 1885. 

Dear Sut—The No. 2 Combined Grain Drier and Cooler which T purchased of you is giving entire 
satisfaction. We are working up about 200 bushels of corn per day into meal and repens for which 
Lam pains new corn, which I could not do for 30 days yet, for hominy, without drying ® can regu- 
late it perfectly, giving it anv amount of drying we may desire. We are running about 40 bushels 
per hour on this new corn. We cleaned anddried nine cirs wrecked grain jor the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad, some weeks ago, which we ran 50 to 60 bushels per hour. I am satisfied that the machine 
Our engine hardly feels the weight of it, 

J Yours truly, C. M. ALGER. 

This Drier has been in successful operation nearly four years, is simple 
and economical to operate. No increase in the insurance in the above instance. 
Very profitable on damp or musty wheat. It is an excellent grain cleaner, and re- 
moves the must from dry grain. Can be run at a profit every month of the year. 

For further information send for my Illustrated Drier Pamphlet, giving prices 


and descriptions of machines of larger capacity. 


Gof a WORRELL, Hannibal, Mo. 


The Lotz Patent Crain Shoveline Machine 


FOR UNLOADING CARS 


Is without clutches and driven bd paper friction. It works automatic and noiseless, and the length of 
pull of hoist rope can be instantly adjusted. A big saving in ropes, scoops, lubricants and repairs 


will pay me its cost every year. 


over all other Shoveling Machines, so much 60 that the entire cost of amachine will be saved by its - 


more economical « peration within afewyears. Eleven Double Machines have been in 
practical operation in Rock Island Elevator “A” Chicago, since 1882, 


For further information address 
hed sted IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y., Sole Mfrs. for the United States. 
"SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, 


BEERS 


D agaLeM” 
ELEVATOR BUCKET 


ALBERT DICKINSON, 
Dealer in ee eel Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird See Seeds, &e. 


Cmacn, 115 Kinzie 87., 
CHICACY, thie 


115, 117 & 119 Kone con 
nze 
Warehouses { 194° 196, 108 & 110 Michigan St, 


- 


@ “SALEM? © 
ELEVATOR: BUCKET, 


-Thornburgh & Glessner 
Gen’! Agents. 


1111 ‘ODVDIHD 
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“GIANT” DUSTLESS 


GRAIN & FLAX Tits agi hh 


j fi iit a We claim for the 
( il “Giant” Superi- 
ovity over all 
other Separa.- 
| ( tors forthe follow: 
——— mi iii} ing strong reasons: 
Unt. —liissimple 
inits con truction, 
Strong and 
Durable. Any 
one competent to 
run a fanning 
mill can operate the 
“Giant,” 
2d.— The height 
from the floor to the 
top of the receivlng 
hopper is but 4 feet 
83 i ches, hence it 
will accommodate 
spoute from differ- 
ent points the same 
as a fanning mill, 
that 18 with. 
out being oblig- 
ed to move the 
machine, 
8d.— The cost 
is not much over 
one-half that of 


pe RN other taka that will do the same work 
h.—This machine will clean and sereen better and faster than any other Separator made, 

Every Separator GUARANTEED to give Satisfaction 

ese? Separators are also made with the *side shake” forthe special purpose of cleaning 


© “SENT ON APPROVAL TO ANY RELIABLE PARTY. 


For Descriptive Circulars and Prices address 


DICKEY & PEASE, - - SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Ft AOINE. wis. 


The King of Portable Grinding Mills, 
THE KAESTNER PATENT. 


Built in Four Sizes, 16, 20, 24 and 80 Inches. 
SUITABLE FOR ANY POWER, 2 TO 15 HORSE. 
Each Mill Guarantee to Give Entire Sat- 

isfaction, or Money Refunded. 


OVER 6,000 IN USE. 


Live references in every state and territory. Will grind 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats, etc. Write for Catalogues, etc 


CHAS. KAESTNER & CO.,, | 


Machinists, Founders and Mill Furnishers, 
Grain Elevator Machinery a Specialty. 
808-311 8S. Canal St., - + Chicago, Ill. 


The Treble Reduction 


Roller Feed Mill, 


To Milllers, Elevator Men, 
Farmers, Stockmen 
and others; 

We call your attention 
to the above mill for 
grindiug feed of all 


sizes being equal. 


DETAGHABLE 


In ied Link. Especially 
esigned for 


kinds, fine or coarse, 

Elevato rs, For ease of management 

and durability it has no 

Conveyors, lett Manufactured by 

® i RL KEWNON, . 

Drive Belts, a ag Gunter St, Cleveland 
Etc., Etc. 


—For Hanpiine— 


i 


j 
| 


GEO. L. JARRETT, 


Manufacturer and Dealer 


Grains, Seeds, 
Ear Coro, Malt, 


oat Cotton Seed, Coal, 

= Stone, Clay, IN ALL KINDS OF 
Paper velpe 
ic” ELEVATOR 
Boxes, 


Barrels, Ete. WW hi " y 
Before placing Orders ac I n e ry a 


send for Circular and CORN SHELLERS, CORN CLEANERS, 


Price List. Address WHEAT AND OATS CLEANERS, 
BELTING, ALL KINDS, 
ROLLER ELEVATOR BUCKETS AND BOLTS, 
; IRON WORK OF ALL KINDS, 
Chain Belting | — ojiis ano suppuies 
xn COMPANY, OF RVERY DES RIPTION, 


Columbus. Ohio, | 313 Court Ave., Des Moines, la, 
THE BEST FARMERS 


1d all Warehousemen and Seed poalere 
a Casor ywhere, Use the OLD RELIABLE ' 


CENTENNIAL” FANNING MILL. 


They will all tell you that it takes the Cockle and 
Oats out of Wheat, and is the only perfect Cleaner, 
Grader and Separator of all kinds of Grain and Seeds, 
Te only Two-Shoe Mill and the BEST in the World. 

ou want some interesting information about Ma- 
aie es that pay for themselves the first year, and bot- 
taxis rices, send your name ou 2 postal card to us. WE 
MAKE THEM, here did you see this advertisement? 


S. FREEMAN & SONS, Racine, Wis. 


ni 
NY os 
ye — 


y HILL GRAIN- SCALE COMP’Y, Y 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 


—MANUPACTURERS OF — 


Avtomatic Grain Scales, 


ACCURATELY WEIGHING AND REGISTERING 
Any Srourgep MArTERrian IN 
Flour Mills, Elevators, Breweries 
Distilleries, Malt Houses, Oil Mills, 


Rice Mills, Starch Factories, etc. 


BRANCEL OFFICES: H 


In New York, Bostpn, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis. 
In Baltimore, Denver, Atlanta, San Francisco, Montreal. 


Senda for Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue. 
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SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE 4 List. 


BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 92 & 94 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


KNISELY & MILLER, 


af 129 & 131 South Clinton St, CHICAGO, 


Slate, Tin and Iron 


ROOFERS! 


Manufacturers of 


CORRUGATED 


IRON 


For Roofing 
And Siding, 


32” 


i 


This cut shows our matics of Lil hea 
iron to Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising. 


get WS Fae sd at a — If a a 


——MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


IRON ROOFING, SIDING AND CEILING, 


(The H. 0 Smith Patent is the best in use.) 


PLAIN, i And Jobbers in 
Corrugated, IRON ORE 
CRIMPED, PAINT, 
BEADED, CEMENT, 


And Roofers’ and Builders’ Papers. 


Patent Calamined Iron in Quantities---A New Thing. 


Coating is indestructible, will not scale, is soft, solders more strongly, and is Sha a to Galvanized 


Lron or Tin for all pense: Protected both in body and surface, geer-Circulare, 


rice Lists, and Samples mailed at request. 
OCOANTON, = - . " . OHIO. 


ELASTIC CEMENT! 


\ Fnvaluable for Repairing and Pointing Up all kinds of Water ' 
\. Leake around Chimneys, Copings, 
Dormer Windows, Slate, Stone, Bric k, W ood, Iron, ete. Slate 
Roofs, Hips or Joints, Copings, Iron, Stone or other work bedded 
\ in this Cement will never leak or become loosened. 


FLEXIBLE PAINT, 


| Composed of Paint Skins boiled In Linseed Of and che fine 
) With iron metallic, The toughest, most durable, prettiest and 
cheapest pr aee ever manufactured for ull outside work e xposed to 
Sie Wouther, Dries quickly, with solid skin like India Rubber, 

7 Ready for Use. 


"SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICK LIST, 
VANDERVOORT & TUCKER, - {16th Street, East River, 
(eer In writing please mention this paper. NEW WORK CITY. 


Skylivhts, Guttera, Cupolas, 


zi 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


GREAT WESTERN MG, C0,, 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


wean bagi aca 


BELTING, 


Elevator 
Cups, 


FLOUR MILL 


—AND— 


ELEVATOR 
MACHINERY 


—OF— 


STEAM PUMPS, 


PIPE AND FITTINGS. 


Every Description. 


We Carry the Largest Stock of Mill and Elevator Supplies te Willi ams & Orton Mfg. Co. i ga oe iad ; Sterlin g, ll. 
hale ten 


be found Weat of the Mississippi River. 
m ib Seema URS GAG ESS 


Patented April 17th, 1883. 


The Webster & Comstock Patent Backbone 
Steel Conveyor is the BEST for the following rea- 
sons: ALL WEARING PARTS are STEEL; only the 
best material is used, and only skilled and experienced 
workmen are employ edin ifs construction. Steel, as is 
well known, eran much greater wearing qualities than 
iron. Itis also astiffer material, rendering‘ the flights less 
liable to bend back and break off when subjected to a heavy 
strain. The steel also takes a high polish, making less 
friction In running through the grain. Our flights are all 
stamped out with dies, thus insuring a true and smooth 
running Conyeyor. 


‘ab. 
COUPLING. —Our Coupling “has points of advantage 
over any Conveyor Coupling in the market. The collar 
into which the Coupling fits is made of steel, and has, on 
its inner side, a feather, ‘A,’ which fits into the slot “B,” 


in coupling, thus relieving the shaft of all twisting strain. DRIVI N G EN DS. 


By a recent improvement it admits of disconnecting and taking out one length of conyeyor with- 
out moving back or in any way disturbing the whole line. 


On all Driving Ends and every alternate coupling we st our im- 
proved Patent Steel Collar and Lug, madein one piece. As the great- 
est strain is always on the driving end, this improvement will be ap- 
preciated by all users of Spiral Convey ors. 


OTHER SPECIALTIES, 


“Common Sense” and “Empire’’ Buckets, Elevator Bolts, Steel 
Grain Scoops, Mosher Patent Bag Holder, Elevator Turn Heads, Ele- 
vator Boots, ‘‘Power”’ Grain Shovel, Lenox Car Loader, Belt Buckles, 
Car Starters, etc. 


Send for Catalogue. Address 


WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFC CO., 
125 and 127 Ontario St., CHICAGO. 


el SUNG CLOTH, 


"CHIGAGO. 


ALL SIZES OF 


VATOR BOOTS 


IN IRON AND WOOD, 
LINK BELTING 


FLAT BELTING, 


CARRIED IN STOCK. 


THE FINEST LINE 


- ——or—— 


< Portable Mills, 


hint Both UPPER and UNDER RUNNERS: 


PT WireRopetia ansimissions 
oy aa | PULLEYS, 
= Shafting, Couplings, Gearing, : . 


\ L ETC., ETC, 


Ene". 


amv cc | 


(es Send ye Lists, with Cuts, Descriptions and 
Prices; also 


TREATISE 0N WIRE ROPE > 
TRANSMISSIONS, 


if Interested. 


GARRINGTON: &: King 
Perforating: @ O01 


or MILLING Minin : 


MACHINERY. 


PERFORATED SHEET METALS 


—FOR ALL KINDS OF— 


Grain- Cleaning Machinery — 


—USED IN— 


Elevators, Warehouses. Flour and Rice Mills, Cotton and Lin- 
seed Oil Mills Etc., Ete. 


lron and Zine for Rolling Screens, Corn Screens, Grain Dryers; Perforated - 
Floors for Kilns used in Drying Oats, Corn, Fruit,ete. Smut Mill J: ackets of” 
all kinds and sizes made to order. Wewill RENEW YOUR SIEVES for Oat . Ms 
ponerat ors, Receiving Riddles, Corn Screens, etc., at Short Rotice, 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING CO., 

Nos. 224 and 226 North Union St., CHICA 

ye 


ah = ngines and Boilers 


Branch Office: 
100 Beekman St., New York. 


rT. M. NAGI E 
: ERIE, PA., 
Manufacturer of 


Portable, 


Stationary 
\_ and 


Agricultaral 
Stennn Eingines. |i 


